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HADRIAN’S WALL? 


Or the various monuments which make the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle a district of exceptional interest to the historian, 
there are many which are noteworthy of their kind; but there 
is only one which is unique, namely Hadrian’s Wall. The land 
frontiers of the Roman Empire ran for four thousand miles, and 
were everywhere skilfully organised and strongly defended; but 
nowhere, in all that vast length of frontier, is there any work 
so gigantic in its conception, so complex in its execution, or so 
impressive in its remains, as this Wall of ours. Elsewhere, Rome 
thought it enough to defend her frontiers with a chain of block- 
houses strung out along a military road, or, in addition, to mark 
their precise line with a ditch; in most parts of Europe she 
enlarged the ditch and added a palisade or a wall to convert the 
visible frontier-line into an obstacle to unauthorised traffic. 
Here alone, between the Tyne and the Solway, she erected a 
triple line : a chain of forts, a vast and complicated earthwork, 
and a wall of unparalleled height and strength. 

And these remains, in their puzzling complexity, have pre- 
sented a problem to historical research which has continuously 
busied the minds of English antiquaries for over three hundred 
years. Even before that, the problem had occupied the thought 
of competent students; and in this place we are especially 
bound to remember the great name of our neighbour and pre- 
decessor Bede, the first man to propound a theory of the Roman 
Wall based on historical learning and local study. But no one 
followed his lead till the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
subject was taken up once more and pursued by an unbroken 
line of students. The honours of this long-continued labour are 
pretty equally divided between visitors from a distance who have 
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brought to the study of our monuments a learning acquired 
elsewhere—men like Camden, Stukeley and Haverfield—and local 
antiquaries, mostly Northumberland men, whose intensive and 
protracted study of the remains themselves has been the necessary 
complement of a more general erudition: such were Horsley, 
Hodgson, John Clayton and John Collingwood Bruce. Worthy 
representatives of both traditions are still with us, adding year 
by year to our knowledge; and all that I or anyone else can 
now say about Hadrian’s Wall is only a bulletin reporting the 
present state of opinion. 

The idea of making a frontier across Britain was first conceived 
after the Imperial Government had renounced its original inten- 
tion of conquering the whole island. In the first century of our 
era, from the invasion of Claudius to the governorship of Agricola, 
the conquered area gradually spread over the southern and central 
parts of the island; rapidly at first, then slowly when the con- 
querors found themselves face to face with the rough country 
and the wild tribes of Wales and the Pennines, then rapidly 
again when Agricola’s military genius and power of organisation 
were thrown into the scale. Agricola conquered the north of 
England and the entire Scottish Lowlands, and flung over the 
whole of this area a network of forts to keep it quiet pending its 
complete pacification; and he proposed to conquer the rest of 
Scotland. Whether, in the face of the enormous topographical 
difficulties, he could ever have done so with the force at his 
disposal is perhaps uncertain; but he was not allowed to make 
the attempt; he had done no more than complete the conquest 
of the lower country about Perth when he was recalled. No one 
took up his work where he had laid it down. The Highlands 
were left unattacked, and Britain remained for a generation 
half-conquered, with no scientific frontier separating the con- 
quered from the unconquered portion. Agricola’s network of 
forts simply hung in the air at its northern margin. Bad strategy 
brought its own reward, and about the end of Trajan’s reign the 
unfinished network was swept bodily away by a great native 
rising. Now was the time to reconsider the whole provlem: to 
undertake the construction of a properly planned and properly 
fortified frontier. 

For this purpose only one line was really suitable. It must 
be a line along which transit was easy, and to which access from 
the legionary base-camps was rapid and safe. It must be fairly 
short, fairly straight, and fairly secure against being outflanked. 
The Tyne-Solway line satisfies all these conditions. Its only 
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drawback is that it is not difficult to outflank, by taking boat 
from Galloway to the Cumberland coast; but a few forts in 
north-west Cumberland could guard against that. From New- 
castle to Carlisle is only fifty-odd miles by an easy road, and if 
you prolong the line to St. Bees Head it makes a total of only 
100. This frontier is admirably served by two roads leading to 
York and Chester, about 80 and 120 miles away. No line further 
south was possible unless York, at least, was to be abandoned 
and its legion withdrawn to Lincoln or even beyond; and that 
would mean giving up all the fertile Vale of York and leaving 
the warlike Brigantes outside the frontier instead of enclosing 
and pacifying them. No line further north was even conceivable 
except that joining the Forth and Clyde; but that was 100 miles 
further away, over difficult roads, and to occupy the isthmus 
alone without fortifying the entire coast as far as North Berwick 
and the Mull of Galloway—a line nearly 200 miles long—would 
be to court disaster. In the reign of Pius, it is true, the Romans 
made this very mistake; but they paid for it. Hadrian’s frontier 
was drawn along the only line in Britain that was suitable for 
the purpose. 

There was already a road, defended by a series of forts, running 
from Carlisle to Corbridge along this line. Hadrian’s engineers 
used this road as their base-line, and planted their new forts 
north of it, on the edge of the plateau that rises to the Cheviots, 
so as to secure a view northward over this plateau. These forts 
were reached by branch-roads from the Stanegate, as we call the 
original Carlisle—-Corbridge road, and linked up by a great ditch, 
the so-called Vallum, whose purpose was to mark visibly the 
actual line of the frontier. The forts were built to a standard 
pattern, with stone-faced earthen ramparts, foursquare, and 
having stone buildings inside them for use as barracks, offices, 
storehouses, commandant’s residence and so forth; outside each 
fort was a bath-house serving as a club for the troops, and round 
this a considerable village grew up. The auxiliary regiments 
which lay here in garrison counted on a fairly settled existence ; 
they expected, like the legions, to take root where they were 
stationed, and a fort was very soon surrounded by the houses 
of their wives and families, and whatever shops and temples 
were required to satisfy their economic and religious needs. The 
Vallum was a wide flat-bottomed ditch, whose depth—7 feet— 
would have been quite inadequate for a military obstacle of this 
size, but was probably designed to facilitate the handling of 
baskets of earth, passed up by men on the bottom to men on 
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the edge. This is the method by which one sees ditches being 
made in the sculptures of Trajan’s Column. The earth, so handed 
out, was piled on either side of the ditch in continuous mounds 
set well back from its edge. 

The Vallum was undoubtedly called, by its makers, not vallum 
but fossa; its modern name is due to the fact that Bede identified 
it with the vallum which Severus is said by Spartian to have 
constructed across Britain; and this again was due to the fact 
that Gildas, writing about 560, asserts that a great stone wall 
was built to keep out the Picts in the middle of the fifth century. 
Bede, naturally, thought that Gildas had access to good traditional 
sources; he therefore attributed Hadrian’s stone Wall to the 
fifth century and the parallel earthworks, which thus acquired 
the name of Vallum, to Severus. This is certainly erroneous; 
but though, whenever we apply the term Vallum to these earth- 
works, we are perpetuating in some degree Bede’s mistake, it is 
too late now to plead for an entirely new nomenclature. As for 
Gildas, there may be some grain of truth in his story that after 
the departure of the legions an earthwork, and later a stone wall, 
were built to defend Britain against the Picts; but if so, the 
works referred to cannot be the northern barriers but rather 
something like the Wansdyke. And it is more likely that his 
story is wholly fictitious: one of those not uncommon myths of 
the countryside which attribute prehistoric earthworks to Crom- 
well and other historical figures. 

Excavation has made it certain that the Vallum is not earlier 
than the forts which it connects; for in five separate cases it 
has been proved to make a short detour in order to avoid these 
forts, after approaching them as if it intended to pass either 
clean through them, or on the side opposite to that on which it 
actually passes. But the objects hitherto discovered in the forts 
themselves give not a shred of reason for supposing them built 
before the beginning of Hadrian’s reign. All the evidence actually 
in existence, therefore, favours the attribution of the forts and 
Vallum to the period 117-120. But this system had not been 
long in existence when it was supplemented by the addition of 
a great Wall, joining each fort to its neighbour, and running 
continuously from sea to sea. The Vallum had extended only 
as far as Newcastle on the east and the marshes of Burgh-by- 
Sands on the west; the Wall was pushed 3} miles farther east 
to Wallsend, and 6 miles farther west to Bowness, so as to leave 
the shores of the Tyne and Solway open only where the water 
was no longer fordable. 
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This new addition to the frontier-defences consisted not only 
of a wall, but also of a series of fortlets at fairly regular intervals 
of about a Roman mile, each capable of housing perhaps a hundred 
men or less, and of still smaller intermediate buildings only 
twelve or fourteen feet square, providing shelter for a sentry- 
group and giving access by a ladder to the parapet-walk. Between 
each “ milecastle ’ and the next were two such “ turrets,” equally 
spaced; the turrets thus divide each mile into thirds. The 
Wall, milecastles, and turrets were all built at once; and inscrip- 
tions found in the milecastles make it certain that the date of 
their construction was within the period 122-126. 

The Wall follows the line of the Vallum, running north of it 
and for the most part roughly parallel to it; but its line shows 
many minor divergences, which are in general to be explained by 
the principle that the Wall chooses ground giving it a good 
look-out to the north, whereas the Vallum ignores any such 
consideration. The patrolling troops were intended to walk along 
the top of the Wall, take thence their observations, and send 
their signals from the turrets to which they were for the time 
being attached; whereas it is perfectly clear that before the 
Wall was built the patrolling troops did not keep to the exact 
line of the Vallum, which often commands no view at all. And 
it is evident that the building of the Wall greatly eased the 
labours of these patrols; for whereas formerly they had to work 
in open country, undefended against enemies in cover, unpro- 
tected against the weather, and obliged to march to their post 
from the nearest fort, though the forts are on average five miles 
apart, they were now safely housed in milecastles, provided with 
intermediate shelter at the turrets, and able to keep their watch 
from behind an embattled parapet on the top of a wall perhaps 
over 15 feet high. What other advantages were secured by the 
new work we shall ask hereafter. 

The Wall was to be a stone-faced structure, with a concrete 
core, and between 7 and 8 feet thick. Each stone was laid as 
a header, tapering inwards so as to be gripped by the concrete 
as a tooth is set in the jaw; and these stones were to be cut and 
dressed in quarries opened as near as possible to the place at 
which they were to be used, and carried to the spot each on the 
shoulders of aman. The work was entrusted to the three legions 
stationed in Britain, and each century acted as an independent 
and self-contained working-party, building and signing with its 
name a short section of the Wall, and responsible no doubt for 
quarrying and preparing its own materials for this section and 
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digging the section of the great ditch which, except where the 
nature of the ground made it unnecessary, lay in front of it. 
The upcast from this ditch was spread on its northern edge, laid 
flat so as not to give cover tothe enemy. The auxiliary regiments 
in garrison at the forts acted as covering troops; and the legions, 
as they moved slowly along the line building section after section, 
were lodged in camps according to the usual practice of legions 
on campaign. 

The quarries from which material was won lay mostly south 
of the Vallum; and that earthwork, though not intended as a 
military obstacle, would have caused great inconvenience to men 
loaded with stone. It was absolutely necessary to provide some 
means of crossing it. This seems to have been done by cutting 
gaps in the mounds and throwing earthen causeways across the 
ditch at regular intervals of 45 or 50 yards. This distance 
corresponds fairly well with the length of Wall which, on other 
grounds, seems to have been built by each century at one time; 
so that the intention was probably to provide a separate crossing 
for each centurial section of the Wall. No roads for wheeled 
traffic were made across the Vallum, so far as we know; and if 
these crossings were not used for the purpose of carrying stone, 
it is difficult to see how the stone can have been carried. Later 
on, perhaps immediately after the Wall was built, perhaps after 
some interval, the causeways were in some places, but not every- 
where, removed; this was probably done not later than the 
time when a new military road was built from fort to fort, linking 
them up more directly than the Stanegate had done with its 
several branches to the forts, and providing better communica- 
tion with the milecastles and turrets. There is some evidence 
that this ‘ military way ’’ was not part of the original design; 
the bridge which carried the Wall across the river Irthing seems 
originally to have been no wider than the Wall itself, and to have 
been enlarged at a later date so as to accommodate a metalled 
road; and this may be true also of the bridge across the North 
Tyne at Chesters. 

The addition of the great Wall to the previously existing 
works implies so important a modification of the frontier-system, 
and entailed so great an additional expenditure of labour, that 
it seems a priori difficult to believe that the whole series of works 
was constructed in ten years or less. We should rather have 
expected a considerable period of time to elapse between the 
making of the Vallum and the building of the Wall. But it is 
dangerous to decide questions of this sort on a priori grounds. 
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That the Wall, complete with its milecastles and turrets, was 
built in the governorship of Aulus Platorius Nepos, that is, in 
or about the years 122-126, is as certain as the evidence of 
inscriptions can make anything certain; and on the other hand, 
the deviation of the Vallum in order to avoid the forts has been 
proved by expert digging at five different sites, whereas these 
forts themselves cannot be dated before the earliest years of 
Hadrian’s reign. And this result is further confirmed by the 
fact that certain small forts on the Stanegate, whose character 
and position show them to be earlier than the Vallum series of 
forts, can be confidently dated to the closing years of Trajan’s 
reign. In the face of these facts, a priori argument is worthless. 
If we must conclude that the Vallum frontier was a mistake 
which, within a few years, the Romans found it necessary to 
correct, we must face the conclusion. We know that about the 
year 122 Hadrian visited this frontier in person, and made certain 
dispositions for its better defence; and it seems not unreasonable 
to conclude that the building of the Wall was the result of his 
visit. It must further be remembered that these works, vast as 
they were, could be carried out with no expenditure of anything 
except the labour of legionaries, and that the legionaries were 
at hand to be employed. The Vallum, it has been computed, 
when every allowance has been made for local difficulties, could 
be made by three legions in about three months; and the Wall 
itself could have been completed in a single campaigning season. 
There is evidence that it may have taken longer than was originally 
contemplated; for towards its western end sections of it bear 
the signature not of legionary centuries but of other working- 
parties supplied by the civitates or tribes of Britain, the sailors 
of the fleet, and other sources. This seems to indicate that the 
difficulties of the mountainous region between the North Tyne 
and Thirlwall delayed the work, and that, in order to complete 
it within the summer, recourse was had to other sources of 
labour. 

Space forbids any detailed discussion of the Wall’s subsequent 
history. It was attacked and destroyed more than once; not 
with the total loss of its garrisons, for during the campaigning 
season these auxiliary regiments were mobilised to form part of 
the field army whose nucleus was the legions, and when we find 
proof that a fort has been sacked and burnt we need not suppose 
it to have contained more than a skeleton garrison. The detuils 
of its organisation were modified from time to time; late in the 
second or early in the third century a number of the turrets 
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went out of use, and before the middle of the fourth century it 
seems probable that the milecastles were abandoned. But this 
does not imply a weakening of the frontier-defence. It indicates 
rather that the defence had done its work, and that the necessity 
for constant patrolling no longer existed. At various times, 
again, the gateways of the forts and milecastles were reduced in 
width or built up, and this has been supposed to indicate a 
decline in the morale of the garrison; erroneously, because many 
of these gates, which were built because they were part of a 
stereotyped plan, were in practice useless, and some of them 
were blocked up almost as soon as they had been built. Many 
of them were rendered useless by the construction of the Wall. 
There is, however, one question which may here be raised : 
what was the precise value and purpose of the Wall? One is 
apt to suppose that it was a fortification in the ordinary sense 
of the word : that is, a work designed to protect its own defenders 
against the attacks of hostile armies. This would imply that the 
garrison was to man the parapet-walk and, from that position 
of vantage, to resist the enemy precisely as in the siege-warfare 
of the Middle Ages. But this is impossible. In order to use a 
wall as a fortification in this sense, either it must be manned in 
force along its entire length—which in this case would require 
at least ten times the number of troops actually available, even 
without allowing for any reserves—or else it must be possible to 
move troops rapidly to the point attacked. But the parapet- 
walk cannot have been more than about 4 feet broad, so that 
troops could not be moved along it; and it was only approachable 
by a single ladder every 500 yards, apart from the rather more 
commodious stairways at milecastles and forts, so that troops 
could never be brought up rapidly to a threatened point. And 
even if, by good luck, the Wall had been strongly manned at the 
point selected for attack, the men on the parapet-walk could 
not be supported or reinforced; the wounded could not be 
removed; and a couple of sturdy Caledonians who had effected 
an escalade could hold a few yards of the narrow passage while 
their friends climbed over in comfort. But these are minor 
difficulties. The Roman soldier was armed with a throwing- 
spear and a short sword; and though these are magnificent 
weapons for mobile infantry fighting in the open, they are utterly 
useless as means of defending a wall. You could throw your 
pilum at the enemy massing beneath you; but when you had 
done that, you had nothing more to do till he threw it back to 
you, or until, having comfortably fixed his ladders, he had climbed 
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to within three feet of the top. A wall cannot be defended 
except with long-range weapons, and none were provided. There 
was no artillery on the Wall; there are no emplacements for it, 
and if it had existed we should certainly have found its ammuni- 
tion. But we do not even find sling-bullets and arrow-heads 
stored in the turrets, let alone ballista-balls. All this amounts 
to positive evidence that the Wall was not equipped or designed 
for the repulse of armed assailants. Only an army of archers 
could defend the Wall as it was actually built, and the garrison 
was not an army of archers, but an infantry army equipped and 
trained for hand-to-hand fighting. 

What, then, was the Wall? It was primarily a sentry-walk. 
Its choice of high ground was not tactical, but for the purpose 
of outlook; its turrets were not blockhouses, but signal-stations. 
Its main purpose was to watch the frontier, not to defend it. 
It provided security for frontier-patrols, and it also made it 
practically impossible for small raiding-parties to slip across the 
line in the dark and return with their booty. Whatever its 
defects as a military work, as a police work it was well planned 
and no doubt perfectly efficient. It may seem, to use the a 
priort argument again, an absurdly strong and expensive police 
work; but whether it was too strong depends on the difficulty 
of the function it was to perform; and Borderers have at other 
times shown themselves expert in the art of raiding. The moss- 
troopers of a later age would have laughed at the Vallum and 
its patrols; but they would have been very badly hampered in 
the exercise of their business by the Wall. 

No doubt, even if the Wall was meant for a police work, its 
design was affected by the analogy of a fort-wall with its parapet- 
walk and ditch. And it is not necessary to deny that a secondary 
purpose of its construction was to check a hostile army. But 
while it would check an army, it would do no more. The true 
defence of the frontier consisted not in the Wall but in the north 
gates of the forts. If a sentry anywhere on the Wall spied a 
hostile force approaching, his business was to signal from his 
turret to the nearest fort; and the commandant of the fort 
would fall in his men, throw open his north gate, and march out 
to deal with the situation more Romano. To such a commandant, 
operating in the field, the Wall was no doubt a useful tactical 
aid; it would limit the area of fighting to the region north of 
the frontier, for no enemy could cross it while actually being 
attacked in the open, and for that reason an enemy caught 
between the Roman fighting-line and the Wall would be in an 
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unpleasant situation, while the Romans could use the Wall as a 
protection for their flank or rear. In short, sound tactics 
demanded that the Romans should use the Wall precisely as a 
modern army should use a fortress: to delay the enemy, and to 
cover flank or rear in battle, but not to constitute the main 
defence. And no one who bears in mind the equipment and 
tactical traditions of the Roman army can doubt that the men 
responsible for designing and administering the Wall knew this 
well enough. 
R. G. CoLLInewoop. 


Bibliographical Note.—The standard work on the subject is J. Collingwood 
Bruce, The Roman Wall: the 3rd edition, 1867, is the best. This is, however, 
naturally, out of date for recent work, which can be found in the volumes of 
Archeologia Alliana (Newcastle) and the Transactions of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiq. and Archeol. Soc. (Kendal); summarised in R. G. Colling- 
wood, “ Hadrian’s Wall: a History of the Problem ” (Journal of Roman Studies, 
vol. x). Much useful material is contained in Bruce, Handbook to the Roman 
Wall: Newcastle, Reid), new editions of which have frequently appeared. 
Jessie Mothersole, Hadrian’s Wall, is a good popular account illustrated with 
excellent water-colour sketches. R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (‘* World’s 
Manuals” series), contains a map showing successive works in one part of the 
frontier-line. General accounts are also to be found in F. Haverfield, Roman 
Occupation of Britain, and J. Ward, Romano-British Buildings and Farthworke. 
All the books named, and many papers in the periodicals, are well illustrated. 
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* Srncg,”’ remarks Professor Holdsworth, ‘‘ Reeves wrote in 
the eighteenth century no one has attempted to write the legal 
history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Materials have 
been collected, but they have not been co-ordinated and used to 
form a continuous narrative; and yet it is the period in the 
history of English public and private law which is in some ways 
the most important of all, because many of its external features 
and many of its doctrines were then taking their permanent 
shape.” What is true of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
is equally true of the next four, to the extent that their legal 
history has not been written on an adequate scale by a competent 
authority; and the publication of Professor Holdsworth’s 
magnum opus, which may run to eight volumes and cover the 
whole period, is not merely the appearance of a book but an 
event in legal history. It is a notable achievement, pioneer 
work, and—seeing that it took both Pollock and Maitland to 
write the history of English law down to the reign of Edward I 
—a somewhat bold undertaking. A final judgment is, owing 
partly to its arrangement, impossible until the book is complete. 
In the meantime it may be taken as the text of some remarks 
on the nature of history and of law, which will serve to illustrate 
the magnitude and difficulties of the task and help towards an 
appreciation of the success with which it has been performed. 

The historian is always faced by the question, which he 
seldom answers, and even then by practice rather than by pre- 
cept, what is history? The historian of law has the further and 
not less difficult problems of defining law and, if his subject is 
English law, of determining what is English; and the farther he 
goes back, the harder becomes the task of definition. We think 
nowadays of law as a unity and talk of its majesty; but these 
are modern conceptions derived from the unity and the sovereignty 
of the State. Medieval philosophers might envisage an ideal 
unity, but medieval lawyers were immersed in the conflict of 
laws and the rivalry of co-ordinate jurisdictions. Does the history 

1A History of English Law. 3rd edition. By W. S. Holdsworth, K.C., 
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of law mean the history of whatever might be called law by 
churchman and layman, baron and king, common lawyer, civilian, 
or canonist? Is equity law? Professor Holdsworth writes 
(i. 451) about “legal or equitable jurisdiction,’ where “ or ”’ is 
clearly disjunctive; and what about the king’s grace? ‘“‘ There 
could be little law about this,’’ remark Pollock and Maitland 
somewhere, ‘‘for all depended upon the king’s grace.” Is a 
dispensation from the law law itself? Was the subsequent 
marriage of a person divorced by special act of parliament in the 
eighteenth century, when the “law” recognised no divorce, a 
lawful marriage? The definition of law as the command of the 
State is merely a deduction from modern theories of the sovereignty 
of the State, and is totally inadequate for ages which believed 
in a law of God, a law of nature, a law of nations—-not to mention 
immemorial custom and infinite varieties of municipal law—and 
merely looked to positive law to fill up the interstices or clear up 
the ambiguities of more important and comprehensive sanctions. 

The limitation to English law is some help, but only again 
for modern times; for much, if not most, of the law that was 
administered in England during the Middle Ages by courts 
Christian, courts of the king, and feudal courts was not English, 
save by adoption; and the history of English law encounters 
the same kind of problems of limitation as the history of English 
religion or morals, science or art. It is more difficult than a 
history of English literature, for a language is essentially nation- 
alist, while English law in the Middle Ages is more concerned with 
Latin and French than with the mother tongue, and it cannot 
be confined to the thought that is expressed through a national 
medium. 

The historian, commonly so called, avoids some of these 
difficulties by confining himself to the history of action and 
eschewing the history of thought and the development of prin- 
ciples. It ill becomes him to quarrel with the historian of law 
for choosing the better way, or for failing to answer his own 
unanswered question, what is history? Nevertheless, the encyclo- 
pedic scope of legal history does sometimes force that question 
upon his attention. Is there not a quality in history which eludes 
the editor and the compiler, the writer of articles and reviews ? 
Would, for instance, Lord Halsbury’s Laws of England become 
history, if re-arranged in the form of a history instead of in 
that of an encyclopedia? Assuredly, it requires remarkable 
powers of fusion to weld into a history work which comprises 
the development of jurisprudence and legal theory, legislation 
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and legal administration, crime and tort, trusts and contract, 
tenure and status, real and personal property; of the multifarious 
courts—central, feudal, local, and special—their officials, their 
methods of appointment, and abuses of office; of trial by jury, 
methods of proof, rules of evidence, procedure, and pleading; of 
the Inns of Court, Year-books, and law reports; and discussions 
of the manuscripts which their editors have used. 

The most stubborn material might perhaps yield to historical 
treatment by historical methods if the legal historian were at 
liberty to use them. But he is handicapped by the conviction 
that he is bound, if a lawyer, to the law and its practice. The 
historian has sometimes gone so far as to say that a knowledge 
of later events spoils the writing of history : he at least endeavours 
to dismiss his politics from his mind when writing his history. 
The lawyer, on the other hand, holds, and no doubt holds rightly, 
that the legal historian must know the law as it exists and is 
practised to-day, if he does not practise it himself. He must 
be a lawyer first and historian second. The historian would 
be in a similar case with regard to writing history, if he felt he 
must be a politician before he could write any history, must 
look at the past with his eye on the present, and treat his material 
as though he were making a speech in the House of Commons. 
The lawyer must always have in his mind that present which it 
is the first object of the historian to exclude; he will hardly 
venture to write a history of law at all unless he can put barrister- 
at-law, if not king’s counsel, after his name, and claim at least 
a bowing acquaintance with the practice of his profession. 

The difference goes pretty deep into method, and the lawyer’s 
history drifts away from narrative towards an argument in 
court, where his art is somewhat tongue-tied by routine and 
authority. His eye is always on the judge, for law is what the 
judges make it, whatever the facts may be. Hence the lawyer- 
historian appears to his less hyphenated colleague to be unduly 
prolix in his discussion of judgements. He would find it intolerable 
himself if he had to put his history into the form of a review of 
the opinions which his reputable predecessors might have expressed 
on the subject with which he is dealing. The lawyer-historian, 
on the other hand, must get Coke out of the way before he can 
get at Magna Carta, and his history of medieval law will generally 
give more space to Littleton and Blackstone’s views than to the 
evidence itself. So Lord Blackburn’s dictum in 1881 that the 
ecclesiastical law of England is part of the common law introduces 
the legal argument about the Reformation (i. 595). It is legal 
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practice to follow authority, not dissenting without a prolonged 
and respectful argument. We rarely get a Maitland who teaches, 
not as the scribes, but as one having authority derived not from 
Coke or Blackstone but from sources to which even they had 
not access. Yet it is a legal maxim that ad questionem facti non 
respondent judices (i. 298): the authority on the law may be no 
authority on the facts, and what is law to the lawyer is sometimes 
merely opinion opposed to the facts for the historian. Coke’s 
opinion that ecclesiastical jurisdiction has always belonged de 
jure to the crown (i. 596) is no more true to the historian because 
the courts in England say it is than it is false because a papal 
curia says so. What the judge says is not evidence, even in 
the court over which he presides. Yet ‘‘ grave Sir Edward Cook, 
the most confident common mistaker, misreporter of records that 
I have hitherto read” is the most quoted authority in histories 
of law because he was a judge, while Prynne is no authority at 
all because, albeit a master of records, and a Recorder, he declined 
a seat on the bench. 

Dr. Holdsworth is historian enough to know all this, and 
his discussions of judicial novelists like Coke are well worth 
reading; but he is also lawyer enough to bow before legal practice 
in writing history. He does not go quite so far as bills in Chancery 
which “ stated the plaintiff’s case at full length and three times 
over’ (i. 646); but there is a tendency to redundance, and 
Glanvill, who begins by recapitulating Justinian, affords him a 
precedent for beginning his history of English law with a sketch 
of the Roman Empire. It is, however, the present rather than 
the past which suggests digressions into the iniquities of the 
Trades Union Act of 1906 and of the Germans in 1914 (ii. 463, 
466), and tempts Dr. Holdsworth—in spite of his plan and design 
—to prolong his account of the law and the law-courts down to 
the nineteenth century, to deal in his first volume with “ the 
creation of a uniform code of procedure ”’ (i. 633-4), and to discuss 
the existing law as an essential appendix to his history of English 
law “to the end of the seventeenth century.” The habit of 
practice will out: what the law has been is of less importance 
than what it is; and history is incomplete without its final 
concord or conflict in court. The historian may say what he 
likes about the facts, but the last word is with the law. 

The forensic habit of treating judicial authority as though 
it were evidence of historical fact and of past as well as of present 


1 Prynne, Briefe Register . . . of Parliamentary Writs, ii, 124; iii. “ Epistle 
Dedicatory.”’ 
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law is natural. The judges do make law; why, then, should they 
not make history? In point of fact they do. Historians may 
gloss the statutes, but the judges used to make them, and they 
still say what they mean; and the history of the peerage, for 
instance, is largely a history of legal fiction. Legal fictions have 
often, indeed, been the useful means of valuable reforms; and 
the legal fictions have become historical facts. The historian 
does not deny or even object to the fact of the peerage, but he 
objects to the assumption that the fictions on which that fact 
is based are true, because that assumption perverts and obscures 
the real history of the peerage. Quod non fingi debuit, fictum 
valet ; but it is valid for the purposes of law and not of history. 
Fact and fiction are in history matters of time. The existing 
law of the peerage, the constitution, the state, and the rules of 
the Supreme Court become fiction when put back into the Middle 
Ages, and their actual existence distorts our views of history. 
The fact that the liber homo was a normal Englishman in the 
seventeenth century betrayed Coke into thinking he was a normal 
Englishman at the time of Magna Carta, instead of being often 
of French descent or an Englishman in an exceptional position 
Like the rules of common law, the liber homo was supposed to 
have been established from time immemorial (i. 465), and belief 
in special creation obscures the process of evolution. 

So, familiarity with the practice of the law reflects upon its 
history, and the past is forced into the categories of the present. 
Professor Holdsworth reminds us, for instance, that “‘ we do not 
meet the term ‘ real property’ in the mediaeval common law ”’ 
(iii. 29); but what lawyer can deal with that subject without 
putting it there? So, too, we are given “the State’ when the 
authorities only have regnum, and “the Crown” when they 
give us nothing but rex. The curia regis must have its divisions 
(i. 53) like the Supreme Court to-day, though one might protest 
that the medieval king’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer 
were no more divisions of the curia than the crown in council and 
the crown in parliament are divisions of the crown: if “ the 
judge . . . is the court itself” (i. 39), it is not because he is a 
division of the curia, but the deputy of the king. The council 
is also divided: Coke’s specific four councils have disappeared, 
but his influence survives in the “ constitution of the commune 
concilium ”’ (ii. 213), despite Maitland’s warning, that “to put 
concilium in the place of consilium would be to miss a historical 
truth of no little importance,” and his confession that so far as 
he could see Edward I had one council and no more. To write 
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of Edward I’s “ Prime Minister ”’ (ii. 147, 189, 293) is, however, 
a political rather than a legal anachronism. 

Anachronism is the historian’s evil spirit, and he cannot help 
its dogging his steps because he is seeking to tell the truth about 
earlier times when he can only think in the terms of the present 
and write in a language clogged with later accretions. “ Prime 
Minister ”’ would do well enough for Burnell or Wolsey, were it 
not for its capital letters and its association with the Cabinet 
and representative government. The “ Anglo-Saxon state” 
(i. 247 et passim) might pass but for the fact that, if there had 
really been an Anglo-Saxon state, there would never have been 
a Norman conquest, and for the statement (ii. 128) that “ the 
church was the state.’ “Court ’”’ does well enough so long as 
we bear in mind that the court consists of a person or persons, 
and do not confuse them with the rooms in which they sat. 
As it is, we have rooms like the Star Chamber and Exchequer 
Chamber called courts long before they are anything more than 
rooms in which divers persons do divers things; and jurisdiction 
is dealt with under the names of those rooms—to the division of 
the Council, multiplication of the courts, and distraction of the 
historian—as though we should attempt to write the adminis- 
trative and constitutional history of England under the guise of 
a topography of Westminster Palace. Any judicial committee 
which happened to sit in the Exchequer Chamber is called the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, and divers bodies and functions 
are merged in the name of the room in which they sat. We might 
as well call the parliamentary committee, which in 1640 mooted 
the abolition of the ‘‘ Star Chamber,” the Court of Star Chamber 
because it met in that room. Sir Simonds D’Ewes was more 
cautious when he ascribed the coincidence to the wonderful 
providence of God. 

It would take too long here to examine the pervasive anachron- 
ism which reads into medieval thought the modern distinction 
between public and private law.1_ Dr. Holdsworth refers in a 
note (ii. 420 n. 8) to the distinction between public and private 
acts of parliament becoming clear in Henry VI’s reign. It 
was rather a distinction interpolated by late seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century editors of the statutes, who treated all 
items—including prorogations, acts of attainder, and con- 
firmations of treaties—on the parliament roll as “ private 
acts”’ unless they also appeared on the statute roll; they 


1 Cf. Maitland, Collected Papers, iii, 324, ‘‘ English law knows no distinction 
between public and private Recht,” 
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even classified as such the taxing acts for no better reason 
than that, being regarded as grants rather than as legislation, 
they were not enrolled on the statute rolls. No test that has 
yet been discovered enables us to discriminate between “‘ public ” 
and “ private’ acts before the sixteenth century.1_ The point 
is one of great importance. Dr. Holdsworth tells us in a pregnant 
and weighty sentence that “‘ the very idea of a normal person is 
the creation of a common law ”’ (iii. 457), and elsewhere (iii. 201) 
remarks that uniformity is the characteristic of free tenures, 
and stereotyped diversity of the unfree. Public law and the 
public act depend, like the normal person, in the last analysis, 
upon the growth of a common law of freedom. So the con- 
stitution itself is the extension to the respublica of the rules of 
law which were in the Middle Ages imposed upon the king in 
his relation to individual freemen; and it, too, has been ante- 
dated, like the identification of the normal person with the liber 
homo, by an anachronism which reads them back into Magna Carta. 

Most of this criticism is merely an expression of the inevitable 
difference between the bias of the historian and that of the lawyer. 
Their art is not the same, and the effort to combine them is beset 
by difficulties which Dr. Holdsworth has surmounted more success- 
fully than any other writer dealing in like detail with so vast a 
subject. His work, when completed, will run to something like 
four million words, more, we think, than Stubbs, Hallam, and 
Erskine May combined. Any censure that might be read into 
this remark is sufficiently discounted by the probability that 
Pollock and Maitland would have been as long, had their two 
volumes been continued from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
century. No one, in fact, can fuse into an artistic whole so 
vast a mass of diverse detail; other than legal histories dealing 
with an equal period become nowadays co-operative and cease 
to be works of art; and Dr. Holdsworth has suffered from another 
infirmity which afflicts and appeals to almost all of us. Freeman 
used to say that, if one were going to write a big book and a 
small book on the same subject, one should always write the 
big book first. That is a counsel of perfection to all historians 
except those who, like Freeman, are men of means and leisure. 
Dr. Holdsworth wrote a comparatively small book first and has 


1 If anyone thinks the difference in the form of assent—‘ le roy le veult ” 
and “ soit fait comme il est desiré '’—provides such a test, let him try it, for 
instance, on the list of acts on the parliament roll for 1538. The modern dis- 
tinction, which relates to the scope of the bill, has been confused with the 
medieval distinction between a petition presented by an individual and one 
presented or adopted by the commons. 
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been expanding it for a quarter of a century. But expansion 
implies a good deal of conservation; and if the original has 
been stereotyped, the publisher’s conservatism will reinforce the 
author’s reluctance to jettison any more than he can help. It 
is easier to add than to recast, and the final result has somewhat 
the appearance of a concentric history written three times over 
on an expanding scale. 

But there is of course no finality. Corrections of, and additions 
to, our knowledge of legal history are being made at a far greater 
rate now that Dr. Holdsworth’s third edition is nearly finished 
than they were when he began to revise; and further expansion 
would tend to neutralise learning by length and worth by weight. 
As it is, someone will sooner or later use Dr. Holdsworth’s work 
as a quarry and, freer to apply the architectonic touch, will 
produce a history of law less weighted with learning but less 
encumbered with débris. It would be more seemly for Dr. 
Holdsworth to do it himself, and make his next edition less 
notable for its accumulation than for its fusion of material. 
One or two elements might be cut away in the pruning without 
any great sacrifice, at least from the point of view of the limited 
public which counts in the end. It may be tempting to the 
teacher of law to include in his history of English law an 
account of the Spanish Armada on the ground that his students 
are not likely to know it already or to read it anywhere else; 
but that is the progress ad infinitum which leads to millions of 
words. A good deal of space is also saved by accepting the results 
of the expert without recapitulating his processes. Stubbs did 
not incorporate in his Constitutional History the editorial work 
which he did for the Rolls Series, although he had done it 
himself. Most readers of legal history do not need an elaborate 
account of Bracton’s MSS. (ii. 232-243); if they do, they will 
go to Bracton’s editors. There are also risks in the process of 
recapitulation; and in the final redaction for which we hope, 
we look for the correction of such slips as the curious reference 
to “boroughs named after their respective counties” (i. 139), 
the remark that Spelman “ wrote in the eighteenth century ” 
(ii. 67), and the statement that the Rolls of Parliament cease in 
1503 (ii. 421-2), whereas they go on until Charles I’s reign and 
some 250 pages were long ago printed to supply the deficiencies 
in the first volume of the Lords’ Journals.+ 


1 They are bound, sometimes at the beginning and sometimes at the end, of 
the best copies of Vol. I of the Lords’ Journals. Abstracts from the original 
rolls at the Record Office are included in most volumes of Brewer and Gairdner’s 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. 
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We may be asking Dr. Holdsworth to do the life-work of two 
men and to pile the glory of Solomon on that of David by building 
as well as collecting the materials for the temple of English legal 
history. But no apter tribute can be paid to his achievement 
than to say that he alone appears possible as his own successor. 
Difficult as it is to combine the functions and the qualities of 
the historian and the lawyer, Dr. Holdsworth is indubitably 
both. The value of his work will be best appreciated by those 
who know most about his subject and have had some experience 
of its problems. No serious student, not merely of English legal 
but of English constitutional history, can afford to neglect it; 
and he will find in these volumes not only masses of facts but 
illuminating comments and reflections which contain the essence 
of historical understanding. The historical critic may ask from 
his legal colleague a further emancipation from his conservative 
legal trammels, but he can hardly expect it until the writing of 
legal history becomes a profession distinct from the practice 
and even the teaching of law. A. F. PoLuarp. 











THE SAYINGS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


TuE occasion of this article is the publication under the same 
title of a book by Mr. Frederick Chamberlin. Four years ago 
he achieved considerable popular success by a work on The 
Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, which ran into four editions. 
Neither book has been reviewed in any serious historical journal, 
and since Mr. Chamberlin’s literary programme is by no means 
complete, it may be useful, before making an excursion of our 
own into the entertaining field chosen by him, to say something 
of his more recent work and to assess the scholarship of one 
whose pretensions are, to put it mildly, a little extravagant. 

Mr. Chamberlin prefaces his collection of the sayings of Queen 
Elizabeth with an exuberant introduction, in which he presents 
himself as the champion of Elizabeth and Leicester against the 
misrepresentations of former historians. The queen, he tells us, 
once said, “‘ The truth will at last be made manifest,” and “ If 
I had not come along now,” he adds later, ‘‘ how many years 
would have passed before the truth would ‘at last be made 
manifest’ ?”’ Such passages it is needless to comment upon, as 
it is needless to rebut his charges against John Bruce, the editor 
of the Leycester Correspondence published by the Camden Society, 
and against professional historians in general. They are best left 
to the sober judgment of his readers. But his criticism of Froude 
is more than mere obiter dicta. It pretends to be an elaborate 
examination of his historical method; and in consequence we 
must devote a little space to it. 

Mr. Chamberlin quarrels with Froude because he was critical 
of Elizabeth, seeing behind her the figure of Burghley, digesting 
and docketing documents with an amazing capacity for work, 
drawing up the arguments for and against some policy in that 
characteristic Italian hand of his, and displaying a solid common 
sense, which, if seemingly timid and unimaginative, yet gave the 
turn to the rudder that saved the ship of state from wreck. Mr. 
Chamberlin does not see the Elizabethan age as Froude saw it. 
Burghley is to shrink under the blast of his criticism, Leicester 
to take his place as the master-mind of the reign, and the queen, 


1 John Lane, 1923, 
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her name cleansed from scandal, is to stand out peerless. Con- 
sequently he attempts to dethrone Froude by submitting his 
technique to a detailed study. Faulty as it is, it shows con- 
clusively that Froude was no respecter of inverted commas; and 
this is a legitimate and a useful line of criticism. In these days 
we hold by an exacting historical method, but it would be 
lamentable if that robbed us of a sense of values. Froude was a 
great literary artist. He felt the rhythmic possibilities of sixteenth- 
century prose and made occasional alterations in his quotations 
that lent an incomparable melody to them. He abridged docu- 
ments, often without warning. He translated in a free, because 
an artistic manner. He felt that history could not be literature 
were it to consist of documents strung upon a commentary ; that 
both must pass into the crucible of an artistic mind and be 
fused into one. And yet his sin was not that he amended his 
documents, which was sound literary instinct, but that he 
sanctified his own handiwork by inverted commas. It was, 
however, the fault of another age of historians than our own, 
and cannot be judged fairly by recent standards. Nor is it 
serious, once we recognise that Froude is not to be trusted to 
quote his documents verbatim. In fact, it is a venial sin. But 
if in using his documents the historian inverts or deflects their 
sense, that cannot be excused. Unfortunately Froude did, and if 
only Mr. Chamberlin had been less concerned with trivial inaccu- 
racies and had enabled us to judge how extensive was Froude’s 
serious offence, he would have performed a valuable service. 

The critic must pay the penalty of submitting his own work 
to be judged by the standards which he himself sets up. Mr. 
Chamberlin attempts to demonstrate the worthlessness of Froude’s 
quotations by printing alongside of them what he says is the true 
text. One of his columns he heads, ‘‘ What Froude says Elizabeth 
wrote’; another, ‘‘ What Elizabeth actually wrote.” It is 
perhaps a quibble to remark that Elizabeth neither wrote nor 
composed the document in question; but be that as it may, 
when Mr. Chamberlin quotes his second column from the Calendar 
of State Papers, Scottish Series, and describes it as “‘ a correct 
reproduction of the entire document,” he betrays, first that he 
has not looked at the original document, and secondly that he 
has not yet realised that generally a Calendar does not reproduce 
a document verbatim. His idea of what constitutes historical 
proof is also a measure of his scholarship. ‘I am giving to the 
public,” he says on p. vi, “ one of the most epochal facts in all 

1 Sayings of Queen Elizabeth, p. xxiv. 
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It purports to be Elizabeth’s own state- 


ment of her reason for favouring Leicester, and comes from a 
letter of Hubert Languet, in which he is retailing the gossip at 
Antwerp, at a city where, as Guicciardini puts it, one always 
knew everything that was going on in every other country in 


the universe.! 


In other words, Mr. Chamberlin’s evidence is as 
Nor does he improve matters by citing 
We can hardly enter here into proof of 
our estimate of Leti as a historian ; but his Historia . . . di Elizabetta 
is utterly worthless, and is adorned with letters of his own 
Written between 1680 and 1693, it is obviously not 


unreliable as a newsletter. 
Leti in confirmation of it. 


an original authority for Elizabeth’s reign. 


The body of Mr. Chamberlin’s book consists of “‘ sayings” of 
Elizabeth. Many are quoted without any reference to their 
source, and there are few people who would not be tempted to 
invoke the shade of Macaulay’s schoolboy when told that the 
obvious or readily found from its context.” Nor 
is Mr. Chamberlin quite fair to Miss Strickland. Something like 
half of his “‘ sayings’ are taken from her Life of Elizabeth. In 
most instances he makes no acknowledgment to her, and often 
he borrows her reference, also without acknowledgment. Here 
Miss Strickland’s reference is, “‘ Autograph letter 
; Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s, “‘ Translation from the French original, preserved in the 
I cannot now vouch 
for the existence of this MS., but it was at Petrograd before the 
Whatever may be Mr. Chamberlin’s explanation 
of his own gloss upon the original reference, the fact remains 
that the translation which he uses is Miss Strickland’s; and 
since she quotes her documents with much the same freedom as 
Froude, we have the curious result that she imposes upon Mr. 
Chamberlin throughout his book just those very faults which he 


is an example. 
in the imperial collection at St. Petersburgh . . . 


Imperial Autograph Collection at Petrograd. 


Great War.’ 2 


criticises so drastically in his introduction. 


Much might be said about the sayings which flow through 
other channels into Mr. Chamberlin’s book. He resurrects Sir 
Nicholas Bacon (d. 1579) to deliver one of the opening speeches 


in parliament in 1601, and attributes the speech, with what 





1 Description de Touts les Pays-Bas 
Power, Tudor Economic Documents, iii, 157. 

® Mary Wood in her Letters of Royal Ladies, and F. A. Mumby in his Girlhood 
of Q. Elizabeth, have both reprinted apocryphal letters from Leti. 

® Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England (1851), iv, 641 n.; Chamberlin, 


. + » (1598), quoted by Tawney and 


op. cit., p. 193. For another example see ibid,, p. 47 n. 


(Strickland, iv. 
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authority we do not know, to the queen’s composition. Some 
sayings appear more than once in different guises, an example 
being the famous “‘ Aye or No” speech of 1593, which again he 
wrongly attributes to Elizabeth, and the best version of which 2 
he does not know. Two sayings are from Carlyle—a “ very 
reliable’ authority, says Mr. Chamberlin,*? who clearly cannot 
have heard of the Squire papers. And so we might go on; but 
it is enough to add that as grapes are not gathered of thorns, so 
sound history does not come from an unsound critical equipment. 

One merit Mr. Chamberlin’s book possesses: it sets us won- 
dering whether the sayings attributed to Elizabeth were really 
hers. Needless to say, he offers no help to the answer. Whether 
true or false they went into his collection; and so far as we know 
there has hitherto been no attempt to set up a canon and 
apocrypha of stories. The reason is simple. It would involve 
elaborate criticism of a hundred and one books, and even then 
we could say no more than “ probable ” or “ improbable ”’ about 
most of the stories. Such criticism we do not pretend for a 
moment to have undertaken; but in the remaining pages of this 
article we hope to make a preliminary essay towards a differen- 
tiation between the true and the false in regard to a few of the 
reputed sayings and stories. 

It goes almost without saying that some are apocryphal. 
Wit was in fashion at the court of Elizabeth, as it is in a com- 
munity like Oxford, and we hardly need reminding that the men 
of established reputation in such circles are often strangers to 
their own fosterlings. At the peace conference of 1919, where 
there was a company of experts adept at word-play and a few 
statesmen at the centre of things distinguished politically and 
not incapable of a bon mot, we are told that the epigrams which 
were invented were fathered with astonishing regularity upon 
the same few, and especially upon M. Clémenceau. It would be 
difficult to say what mordant epigrams Clémenceau was respon- 
sible for, and what not; and equally difficult is it, and for the 
same reasons, to tell what sayings were really Elizabeth’s. Her 
wit was equal to them all. She was a woman of ready and 
vigorous mind and considerable culture, and the figurative style 
of her writing and speaking gave her excellent practice in turning 
phrases. She loved metaphor and simile, antithesis and epigram, 
and sometimes got herself so involved in her conceits that her 


* Chamberlin, pp. 148-9. 
® See English Historical Review, xxxi. (1916), 128. 
3 Op, cit., p. 28 n. 
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listeners and correspondents must have been as perplexed about 
her meaning as her statesmen were. “‘ No man can knowe the 
inward entencyon of her harte . . . but God and her selfe,” said 
her councillors when consulted about the Anjou marriage negoti- 
ations;! and Walsingham, when advising the queen on the 


same project, wisely wrote, “‘If you mean it . . . If you mean 
tue ...% 


But even when most involved, her style rarely lacked vigour 
and distinction, and when passion kept her love of finery in check, 
she could rise to magnificent heights. Here is a passage from a 


letter to James VI where vigour and affectation struggle for 
mastery :— 


And since it so lykes you to demande my counsaile, I finde so many ways 
your state so unjoynted, that it needs a skilfuller bonesetter than I to joyne 
each part in his right place. But to fulfill your will, take, in shorte, theise few 
words: . . . Who to peril a king were inventores or actors, they should crake 
a halter if I were king. Such is my charitie. Who under pretence of bettering 
your estate, endangers the king, or needs wil be his schoolemasters, if I might 


appoint their universitie they should be assigned to learne first to obay; so 
should they better teach you next... .? 





Whilst here, in a brief passage taken from a speech to the Com- 
mons, which, though a report only, is a full, and, we believe, a 
faithful one, and well worth reading in its entirety, her language 
is simple and forceful. 


As for myne owne part I care not for death, for all men are mortall, and 
though I be a woman I have as good a courage, aunswerable to my place, as 
ever my father had. I am your anoynted Queene. I will never be by violence 
constrained to do any thing. I thanke God I am endued with such qualities 
that if I weare turned out of the Realme in my peticote I wear able to live in 
any place in christome.‘ 


Elizabeth was merely the centre of a court in which the wit 
and culture of her age were mirrored, and there were men about 
her like that imp of a godson, Sir John Harington, who shocked 
her—so she pretended—by his broad humour, yet amused her 
and won her love as much by his ready tongue and pen as by his 
claims as a godson. Inevitably good stories must have been 
fathered upon her, whether she knew it or not. If she knew, 
she smiled, no doubt, and let them float down to posterity on 
the strong support of her fame. Being a very human being, she 
loved praise, and being a sovereign—and a Tudor sovereign at 
that—got more of it than was good for her; for if adulation be the 


1 Hist. MSS. Commission, Calendar of Hatfield MSS., ii. 239. 

? Ibid., p. 427. 

* Letters of Elizabeth and James VI. (Camden Soc., 1849), pp. 76-7. 
* Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxvi. (1921), 516. 
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common lot of an attractive woman and a prince, only a Diogenes 
could have resisted a combination of both. “My heart was 
never broken till this day,” wrote Raleigh to Sir Robert Cecil in 
an outburst which in its extravagance parodies the eulogies of 
the court :— 


My heart was never broken till this day that I hear the Queen goes away so 
far off, whom I have followed so many years with so great love and desire in so 
many journeys, and am now left behind her in a dark prison all alone. While 
she was yet near at hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three days, 
my sorrows were the less, but yeven now my heart is cast into the depth of all 
misery. I that was wont to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like 
Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle winde blowing her fair hair about her 
pure cheeks like a nymph, sometime sitting in the shade like a goddess, sometime 
singing like an angel, sometime playing like Orpheus behold the sorrow of this 
world once amiss hath bereaved me of all. Oh! love that only shineth in 
misfortune, what is become of thy assurance! All wounds have scars but that 
of phantasy: all affections their relonting but that of woman kind.! 


The court cried her praises, and the City, when it was in the 
humour, was Echo’s voice which Elizabeth kept well tuned by 
bewitching it. “‘ Now, if ever any persone had eyther the gift 
or the stile to winne the hearts of people, it was this Queene,” 
wrote Sir John Hayward, who had little to thank Elizabeth for 
save imprisonment and a lucky escape from worse :— 


and if ever shee did expresse the same, it was at that present, in coupling mild- 
nesse with majesty as shee did, and in stately stouping to the meanest sort. 
All her facultyes were in motione, and every motione seemed a well guided 
actione; her eye was set upon one, her eare listened to another, her judgement 
ranne uppon a third, to a fourth shee addressed her speech; her spirit seemed 
to be every-where, and yet so intyre in her selfe, as it seemed to bee noe where 
else. Some shee pityed, some shee commended, some shee thanked, at others 
shee pleasantly and wittily jeasted, contemning noe person, neglecting noe 
office; and distributing her smiles, lookes, and graces, soe artificially, that 
thereupon the people again redoubled the testimonyes of their joyes; and after- 
wards, raising every thing to the highest straine, filled the eares of all men with 
immoderate extolling their Prince.? 


That Elizabeth had an irresistible way with her the documents 
of the time prove amply enough. Let us illustrate it by a letter 
from Sir William Brown to Sir Robert Sidney, who had sent him 
over from the Netherlands with letters to the queen in 1601. 
Like so many of her servants abroad, Brown had become a 
disgruntled creature. This Elizabeth knew, and she set herself 
to charm him. 


I had no sooner kyssed her sacred Hands, butt that she presently made me 
stand upp, and spoke somwhat lowd, and sayd, Com hether Browne; and 
pronounced, that she held me for an old faithful Servant of hers, and said, I 


1 Cal. Hatfield MSS., iv. 220. The date is July 1592, 
2 Annals of Elizabeth (Camden Soc., 1840), pp. 6-7. 
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must give Content to Browne, or som such Speeches: And then the Trayne 
following her, she sayd, Stand, stand back, will you not let us speake but you 
wilbe Hearers? And then walked a Turne or twoo, protesting her most gracious 
Opinion of my self: And before God, Brown, sayd shee, they do me Wrong 
that will make so honest a servant be jealous that I should mistrust him . . 
Having walked a Turne or twoo, she called for a Stoole, which was sett under a 
Tree, and I begann to kneele, butt she wold not suffer mee; in so much as that 
after twoo or three Denyalls which I made to kneecle, still she was pleased to 
say, that shee wold not speake with me unles I stood upp. 


Brown began to explain the position of affairs in the Netherlands : 
*** Tush, Brown,’ said she, ‘I know more than thow doest,’ ” 
and thereupon she poured forth her own comment and prophecy. 
She turned to talk of the French king, and, Brown venturing a 
remark, “ ‘ Tush, Browne,’ sayd shee, ‘ do not I know?’ ”—and 
so the conversation went on. With a final pat on the back poor 
Brown was sent away, so deliriously happy that it was only in a 
postscript to his letter that he remembered he had been sent to 
England by Sidney on business.* 

Many other examples could be given of the queen’s genius in 
winning affection. There was little Byzantine aloofness about 
her sovereignty. Majesty spoke with the captivating modula- 
tions of a woman’s voice, employed a woman’s every art, and 
felt with her sensitiveness. She breathed her spirit even into 
the formal documents of the time, and expressions of loving 
affection are often found in strange harness with the conventional 
diplomatic formule of proclamations and official letters. In 1589 
Lord Willoughby received a letter under the signet, beginning 
in the usual form, thanking his troops in France for their 
services :— 


Wee have . . . thought good to take knowledge thereof to your comforte, 


and to let you knowe... how much we hould ourself bownd to thanck 
allmighty God for blessing us with subjects of that worthines and valure as you 
have shewed to be . . . And further we will you to make knowen to all the 
colonels, captaines and souldiars our subjectes... our princely and grateful 
acceptance of this their worthy service . .. and to assure all and every of 
them that they shall fynde us myndefull of yt to their comfortes.* 


And as though she found the formule of such letters too cold, 
instead of the simple superscription of her name, she wrote, 
“Your most lovinge soveraine, Elizabeth.’”” To another, ex- 
tremely formal, signet letter sent to Willoughby she added in 
her own hand, “Good peregrin suppose not that your travail 
and labours ar not gratiusly accepted and shalbe ever kept in 
good memorye.” * And when Cecil drafted a letter of thanks to 





4 Collins, Letters and Memorials of State (Sydney Papers), ii, 229-30. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on MSS. of Harl of Ancaster at Grimsthorpe, 
(1907), p. 295. § Ibid., p. 198. 
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Lord Hunsdon after his victory over Leonard Dacre in 1570, she 
set the more restrained language of her secretary to shame by a 
glowing postscript of her own. 


I doubt much, my Harry, whether that the victory were given me more 
joyed me, or that you were by God appointed the instrument of my glory; and 
I assure you that for my country’s good, the first might suffice, but for my heart’s 
contentation, the second more pleased me ...; and that you may not think 
that you heve done nothing for your profit, though you have done much for 
honour, I intend to make this journey somewhat to increase your livelihood, 
that you may not say to yourself, perditur quod factum est ingrato. Your loving 
kinswoman. Elizabeth, R.* 


Nor did she hesitate to flatter by seeming to deceive her ministers. 
There is a letter, fortunately preserved by Sir Henry Sidney, 
which was written to him in 1565. “ Harry,” it begins—and 
goes on in Elizabeth’s most euphuistic style, ending, “‘ Let this 
Memoriall be only committed to Vulcanes base Keping, Without 
any longer Abode, than the Leasure of the Reding therof, yea, 
and with no Mention made therof to any other Wight. I charge 
you, as I may comande you. Seme not to have had but 
Secretaries Letters from me. Your lovinge Maistris, Elizabeth 
R.” 3 

Now how can historical science, or, to use Lord Bryce’s less 
pretentious phrase, refined common sense, hope to separate the 
false from the true in the traditional stories about such a woman 
as this? Omnis fabula fundatur in historia, it has been said. 
Perhaps; but we must examine the foundations, none the less; 
and it is only by a critical review of our sources that our problem 
will be solved, if at all. Let us illustrate the point by examining 
one of the best known of Elizabethan stories. In 1566 Sir James 
Melville was sent to England by Mary Queen of Scots to announce 
the birth of her child. Melville tells us in his Memoirs that 
Cecil first whispered the news to Elizabeth in the course of a 
dance. Thereupon “ all her mirth was laid aside for that night,” 
and sitting down she put her hand under her cheek and burst 
out with the moan “ that the Queen of Scots was Mother of a 
fair son, while she was but a barren stock.” * ‘“‘ When men’s 
memories do arise,”’ said Fuller, who was himself a delightfully 
garrulous offender, “it is time for History to haste to bed.” * 
Melville’s Memoirs were the child of his old age, and though he 
had some of his papers by him on which to rely, fickle memory 
played its tricks, and his narrative is by no means reliable. If 

1 Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 1566-79, p. 246. 

? Collins, op, cit., i. 7-8. 


® Memoirs (1683), p. 70. The best edition is the Bannatyne Club’s (1827). 
* Fuller’s Worthies (edition 1811), i. 349. 
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it is not conclusive proof that this particular story is false, it is 

at least sufficient to make us pause in believing it, that the 
Spanish ambassador, Silva, who was not at all one to miss the 
chance of retailing such a story, and who saw Melville the day 
after his audience, merely tells Philip that “ the Queen seemed 
very glad of the birth of the infant”: nor had he a different 
tale to tell, though he was an assiduous collector of court gossip, 
when he wrote again four days later.1_ Other stories go back to 
Melville for their parentage, the best known of which is probably 
the amusing debate which he says took place between Elizabeth 
and himself in 1564 on the relative accomplishments and qualities 
of his mistress and herself.2, We cannot say that its pedigree is 
above suspicion and we cannot test it, although we confess a 
sneaking desire to keep the tale. 

Few of the queen’s sayings are so choice, though their charm 
depends upon their setting rather than upon any intrinsic bril- 
liance, as are those connected with her progresses. The supreme 
moments of her genius were these, and if with their masques and 
verses her progresses belong to the history of the drama, they 
are no less part of the unwritten story of government propaganda. 
Old age failed to cloy her appetite for them, and we find her in 
her sixty-seventh year resolutely determined to go on her long 
progress to Tottenham, and with fine spirit replying to the lords 
who were grumbling at the prospect of the fatigue, by bidding 
‘* the old stay behind, and the young and able to goe with her.” ® 
The accounts we have of these progresses are strictly contem- 
porary, written generally immediately after the events, by eye- 
witnesses.‘ Some are printed tracts, and their sale surely fostered 
that popular interest in Elizabeth which made her the symbol 
of a quickening national consciousness. Their evidence is not 
beyond cavil. Narrators could not have heard all they report. 
Some of the queen’s sayings must have come from the story of 
the visit which immediately gained currency in the neighbour- 
hood; and perhaps the writers, no less than the simple folk who 
constructed the epic in their taverns, did not leave the tale 
unadorned. 

There is a delightful tract describing Elizabeth’s passage 
through London the day before her coronation,® which was in print 
nine days afterwards. Never was princely play so perfect as on 
1 Spanish Cal., Eliz., i. pp. 562, 563. 

* Op. cit., pp. 49-51. 
* Collins, op, cit., ii, 210, 


* They are printed in Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth (1823). 
® Ibid., i, 38 et seq. 
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that occasion. It was this which called forth the eulogy from Sir 
John Hayward that we have already quoted. “I warrant you it 
is for gladness,” said the queen when a gentleman called attention 
to an alderman who was weeping; and when she was seen to 
smile and was asked the reason—it was, she said, “‘ for that she 
had heard one say, Remember old king Henry theyght.” At 
Warwick in 1572 she made a perfect speech to the Recorder 
after his public welcome of her. ‘‘ Come hither, little Recorder,” 
she said: “it was told me that youe wold be afraid to look 
upon me, or to speak boldly; but you were not so afraid of me 
as I was of youe, and I nowe thank you for putting me in mynd 
of my duty, and that shuld be in me.” And at the same place 
she sent for a poor man and his wife, whose house had been 
burnt down by a firework display, comforted them and saw 
them compensated. At Sandwich she flattered her citizen 
hostesses at a banquet by taking their food without the usual 
preliminary tasting, and then had some of the dishes reserved 
for her and sent to her lodging, a compliment as supreme as it 
was womanly.? There was a similarly incomparable touch at 
Norwich in 1578. The schoolmaster was very ill at ease at 
having to make a speech. “ Be not afrayde,’”’ said Elizabeth, 
and afterwards she purchased a loyal heart at the cost of a small 
lie, for she told him that it was the best speech ever she had 
heard. Nor did she stop there. After the court party had 
moved on she sent deliberately back to know the schoolmaster’s 
name, capping her conventional courtesies in a way of which she 
alone was mistress.® 

We give free rein to our scepticism when we come to our 
next two sources. They are Bacon’s Apophthegms, and Fuller’s 
Worthies. In both, wit or love of a good story prompted most 
of the tales, and Clio must needs cover her face and hide her 
blushes, for the inveterate raconteur is without scruple. Every- 
thing was fish that came into Fuller’s net. His “ bare sceleton 
of time, place, and person, must,”’ he confessed, “‘ be fleshed with 
some pleasant passages ’’; and consequently he “‘ purposely inter- 
laced . . . many delightful stories, that so the Reader if he do 
not arise . . . religiosior or doctior . . ., at least he may depart 
jucundior.” 4 He is not a contemporary authority (he was born 
in 1608), and even supposing we could believe that his traditional 
stories had contemporary origins, their parentage would still be 


1 Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth (1823), i. 315, 320. 
® Ibid., i. 338-9. % Ibid., ii, 155, 159. 
* Worthies (1811), i, 2. 
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doubtful. The onus probandi is on the narrator when merry 
tales are in doubt. 

From Fuller come two stories about Sir Walter Raleigh at 
which one cannot but strain. The first is the famous story of 
the new plush cloak which he spread in the mud to keep the 
queen’s feet from being soiled, by his gallantry winning her 
attention and favour, and gaining, as it has been punningly said, 
many good suits by the spoiling of a cloak. Where Fuller got 
the story from we do not know. Naunton, a younger contem- 
porary of Raleigh’s, does not tell the tale, apt though it would 
have been in his Fragmenta Regalia, and we are inclined to think 
that it was the invention of a later generation wishing to explain 
so rapid a rise to favour. As an explanation it has the misfortune 
to be needless. Raleigh may have been introduced at court by 
Katherine Ashley, a relative of his, or by the Earl of Leicester, 
and being a man of good parts, mentally and physically, a ready 
talker and a wit, an introduction was sufficient to make him free 
of a company loving pride of life, ‘‘ the cowrtes vanitie, ambition’s 
puff ball,” + for, as Fuller puts it, the queen well knew Gratior 
est pulchro veniens e corpore virtus.2, The other story belongs to 
his early days at court and tells that he wrote on a glass window, 
“Fain would I climb, yet fear to fall.’ Upon seeing it, the 
queen completed the distich by subscribing, “‘ If thy heart fails 
thee, climb not at all.’’* It is impossible, and naturally so, to 
show that a tale of this sort is apocryphal; but if we set out to 
credit all that we cannot disprove, we shall write strange history, 
and we are content to state our argument as frank scepticism. 
Other sayings of the queen rest upon the uncertain authority of 
Fuller, amongst which is her reply to Burghley’s servant when 
he bade her stoop as she entered the door at Burghley House to 
visit the sick minister: ‘“‘ For your Master’s sake I will stoop,” 
she is made to say: “ but not for the King of Spain’s.”* This 
also we would put in our apocrypha. 

Bacon’s Apophthegms contain quite a number of Elizabethan 
stories, amongst which are some of the queen’s sayings. Most 
of the apophthegms were dictated from memory by Bacon in 
1624. Others appeared only after his death, and though it is 
probable that they were copied from his papers, one cannot be 
quite certain of it.5 Supposing, however, that we accept Bacon’s 
authority for these stories, we must still remember that in collect- 


1 Harington, Nugew Antique (1804), i. 170. 2 Worthies, i. 496. 
3 Ibid., p. 287. 4 Ibid., ii, 14. 


5 Cf. editor’s preface to the Apophthegms in Works, ed. Spedding and Ellis, 
vii. 113 e¢ seq. 
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ing them he was not concerned with their historical accuracy, 
but with their wit or moral, and accordingly neither his scholarly 
sense nor his position in Elizabethan society can be held to 
establish the stories as genuine. Only when he was himself an 
ear-witness need we receive them into our established canon. 
For example, Bacon tells how Sackford, a master of requests, who 
had been many times disappointed in his attempts to secure an 
audience, came at last into the queen’s presence, wearing a pair 
of new boots. “ Fie, sloven,” said Elizabeth, who disliked the 
smell of new leather, “thy new boots stink.” ‘‘ Madam,” 
answered Sackford, “it is not my new boots that stink, but it 
is the stale bills that I have kept so long.” 1 Now Sir Nicholas 
L’Estrange, who flourished in the first half of the seventeenth 
century and collected a large number of stories, tells the same 
tale in a slightly different form, but tells it of Sir Roger Williams, 
not Sackford; 2 and it is perhaps one of many stories current 
even in Elizabeth’s lifetime—whether genuine or not, who can 
say? On the other hand, when Bacon tells of an interview of 
his with the queen concerning Hayward’s Life of Henry IV, the 
jest in which is not Elizabeth’s but his own, we may probably 
accept the tale as true.’ 

Between Bacon and Sir John Harington there may seem to 
be little to choose in the way of reliability, and that little in 
Bacon’s favour; we draw a distinction, resting not upon the 
qualities of the men but upon the character of those writings of 
theirs in which sayings of the queen are found. Unsatisfying as 
the editing of Harington’s papers is in Nug@ Antique, they still 
are his private papers, consisting of letters and diary entries as 
well as of more definitely literary pieces; and Harington was 
well placed both to hear himself and to learn of others when the 
queen shone in repartee. His parents had earned the gratitude 
of Elizabeth by their service to her in the perilous days of Mary, 
a service which brought them into prison; and when their son 
John was born in 1561 the queen repaid their loyalty by standing 
as godmother to him. As the boy grew he became welcome at 
court, not alone as the queen’s godson, but as a wit of no small 
repute. Consequently his tales, when no appreciable time inter- 
venes before their telling, carry a certain weight; but he was 
too much the established wit to look closely at a good story, 
and the value of his evidence diminishes considerably when he 


1 Cf. editor’s preface to the Apophthegms in Works, pp. 137-8. 
2 Thom’s Anecdotes and Traditions (Camden Soc., 1839), p. 47. 
® Works, ut supra, vii. 133. 
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is engaged upon a literary composition like his Briefe View of 
the State of the Church. 

It is in this work of his, which was written in the latter part 
of 1607, that the well-known story is told of Elizabeth’s insulting 
remark to Archbishop Parker’s wife. The queen often visited 
Parker. Once, after she had “ greatlie feasted’ at his house, 
she took her leave, thanking her hostess in the following brutal 
words: ‘‘ And you, Madam I may not call you, and Misiris I 
am ashamed to call you, so I know not what to call you, but yet 
I do thanke you.” + The saying, it is true, may not have been 
quite so pungent in the sixteenth century, when “ mistress ” 
had a wider content and moved more frequently in respectable 
than in other circles; but if that blunts the point it does not 
remove it, and Harington’s meaning was obviously ours. What, 
then, can be said for and against the genuineness of the story ? 
There can be no doubt that Elizabeth was strongly, nay bitterly, 
opposed to the marriage of the clergy: she had a curious obses- 
sion on the subject of marriage, and she horrified Parker by a 
tirade against it in 1561, driving the distracted man to murmur 
to Cecil, oportet Deo obedire magis quam hominibus.2 Also she 
could show a coarse and venomous tongue on occasions. Yet 
even so we find it difficult to believe in this deliberate insult 
following upon the enjoyment of Parker’s hospitality; though 
we confess that if there is one thing too wonderful for us, it is 
the way of a woman’s mind, and that the mind of Elizabeth, 
who, as Sir Robert Cecil said, ‘‘ was more than a man, and (in 
troth) sometymes less than a woman.” * The late date and 
studied art of the Briefe View make us sceptical of the stories 
which are deliberately introduced into it; and there is this also 
to be urged against the truth of the story, that Harington is not 
a first-hand witness, for he could not have been above nine years 
old, and may not have been born, at the time of the queen’s visit 
to Parker. We let the reader decide which way the balance 
leans. Unfortunately we must take our leave of Harington, 
with but a single story examined. His papers give many glimpses 
of a court where men experienced the elations and depressions 
of a passionate love. When the queen smiled, he tells us, “ it 
was a pure sun-shine, that every one did chuse to baske in, if 
they could, but anon came a storm from a sudden gathering of 
clouds, and the thunder fell in wondrous manner on all alike.” 4 


+ Harington, Nuge Antique (1804), ii. 16. 

® Correspondence of Abp. Parker (Parker Soc.), pp. 156 e¢ seq. 
* Harington, op. ctt., i, 345, 

* Ibid., i. 362, 
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We turn from a criticism of various sources which are rich 
either in the quality or the quantity of their Elizabethan sayings, 
to discuss a well-known verse with which the queen’s name is 
always associated. It is the following, and is deservedly famous : 

Christ was the Word that spake it; 

He took the Bread and brake it : 

And what the Word did make it, 

That TI believe, and take it. 
There is, however, much reason to question its supposed 
authorship. The problem started a discussion in the second 
series of Notes and Queries which dragged its inordinate length 
over four series of that journal, only to end with no verdict. So 
far as we know, the verse was first attributed to Elizabeth in 
Baker’s Chronicle, where it is said that she gave this answer in 
Mary’s reign when someone tried to catch her in a net by asking 
what she thought of the words, “This is My Body.” The 
chronicle was published in 1643. It contains a list of its author- 
ities, but in none does the quatrain appear, and it is highly 
significant that Speed, who published a chronicle in 1611, does 
not quote it. Baker was not the first to print it, however, for 
it was included in the second edition (1635) of Donne’s poems, 
although modern editors, believing it to be Elizabeth’s, have dis- 
carded it as spurious. Some light was thrown on the subject by 
the discussion in Notes and Queries. The quatrain apparently was 
found painted in black letters on a pillar of the village church 
at Walton.? Also it is to be found, with slight differences of 
reading, written at the end of a New Testament belonging to 
Bishop Cosin’s library at Durham ;* and a substantially different 
version, “in an Elizabethan hand,” occurs on the fly-leaf of a 
book of Hours at Lambeth. None of these examples is 
described precisely enough to date it; but the Lambeth 
version is less pithy and probably more primitive than the 
version with which we are familiar, and we would therefore 
suggest that in one form or another the quatrain was current as 

1 Baker’s Chronicle (1679), p. 320. 

* 6th Series, x. 248. 


3 2nd Series, v. 438. 
* 5th Series, vii. 111-12. The version reads: 
* As christe willed it and spacke it 
And thankeffullie blessid it and brake it 
And as the Sacreid woord dothe make it 
So I beleue and take it 
My Lyffe to geue 
Therefor in Earthe to leve 
No More.”’ 
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an anonymous verse for a considerable time before it was given 
its permanent form. Perhaps it was Donne who rounded it off, 
and Baker, a friend of his, knowing this version, quoted it from 
memory. Its connection with Elizabeth is easily explained. Her 
fame was a magnetic centre for any unattached story that 
could possibly be fitted into her history, and it was absorbed 
into her legend probably in the second or third decade of the 
seventeenth century. Certainly Baker is too late an authority 
to guarantee his story, and Elizabeth was too hard put to avoid 
the dangers of Mary’s reign to have uttered so equivocal a reply 
when her loyalty was being tested through her faith : equivoca- 
tion heightens and does not allay suspicion, and suspicion she 
wisely was anxious to avoid. 

After so much destructive criticism of the Elizabethan legend, 
it is refreshing to try and rehabilitate one of the queen’s sayings, 
and that one of the most notable. It is the prose version of her 
speech at Tilbury camp at the time of the Armada in 1588. 


My loving People, we have been perswaded by some that are careful of our 
Safety, to take heed how we commit our Self to armed Multitudes, for fear of 
Treachery; but I assure you, I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and 
loving People. Let Tyrants fear. I have always so behaved my self, that 
under God, I have placed my chiefest Strength and Safeguard in the loyal Hearts 
and good Will of my Subjects, and therefore I am come amongst you, as you 
see, at this time, not for my Recreation and Disport, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the Battle, to live or die amongst you all, to lay down for my 
God, and for my Kingdom, and for my People, my Honor, and my Blood, 
even in the Dust, I know I have the Body but of a week and feeble Woman, 
but I have the Heart and Stomach of a King, and of a King of England toe, 
and think foul Scorn that Parma or Spain, or any Prince of Europe should dare 
to invade the Borders of my Realm; to which, rather than any Dishonor shall 
grow by me, I my self will take up Arms, I my self will be your General, Judge, 
and Rewarder of every one of your Vertues in the Field. I know, already for 
your Forwardness, you have deserved Rewards and Crowns; and we do assure 
you, in the Word of a Prince, they shall be duly paid you. 


In a recent number of the Hnglish Historical Review,? Mr. Miller 
Christy, when examining the various accounts of the queen’s 
visit to Tilbury, cast a doubt upon this version of the speech. 
He was unable to trace its source, and its language seemed to 
him more like that of a report drawn up afterwards by some 
skilled literary hand. The speech first appeared in print in the 
Cabala, an anonymous collection of the letters of illustrious 
persons, the first edition of which was in 1651; and it is part of 
a letter from Dr. Leonel Sharp to the Duke of Buckingham. 
Sharp was a divine whom we know to have been chaplain to the 
Earl of Essex, to Queen Elizabeth, and to Prince Henry.* In 
+ Cabala (1691), p. 343, * xxxiv. (1919), 55. 4 Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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1614-15 he was in disgrace and was imprisoned in the Tower; 
and this letter, written probably after Buckingham’s marriage 
expedition to Spain in 1623, like others, was meant to ingratiate 
the writer with the Duke. In it Sharp discusses England’s policy 
towards Spain, and draws upon his memory of events in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, giving in that connection an account of the queen’s 
visit to Tilbury. ‘‘ The Queen,” he writes, “. . . made an excel- 
lent Oration to her Army, which, the next day after her Depar- 
ture, I was commanded to re-deliver to all the Army together, 
to keep a publick Fast. . . . This I thought would delight your 
Grace, and no Man hath it but my self, and such as I have given 
Bie... * 

We see no serious reason for rejecting the speech. The letter 
itself is probably genuine, despite the fact that we know only 
too little about the collection in which it appears; Sharp’s 
statement that he was at Tilbury, waiting upon the Earl of 
Leicester—presumably as chaplain—may be accepted; and his 
story of the way in which he came by the speech is circumstantial 
and natural enough. That James Aske’s account of the delivery 
of the speech, in his Elizabetha Triumphans,*? seems not to square 
with Sharp’s, is no strong argument against the latter’s story, 
which, at any rate, will fit in with Deloney’s verse narrative.® 
Then, so far from agreeing with Mr. Christy’s stylistic argument, 
we think that some of the phrases have every appearance of 
being the queen’s, and the whole tone of the speech is surely 
very much in keeping even with the few Elizabethan quotations 
that we have had room for in this article. Since the queen, like 
Mr. Micawber, revelled in her own words, it is very probable, if 
Sharp’s tale be true, that it was she herself who ordered the 
speech to be re-delivered to the troops, in which event she would 
certainly not have entrusted her phrases to another’s memory ; 
and so we are ourselves inclined to believe that Sharp’s version 
is a copy, at two or three removes, of a speech actually written 
by Elizabeth herself. 

Legend clouds over us as we turn from the incidents of the 
queen’s life to those of her death, for there is a dramatic sense 
in popular story which demands of its famous people that they 
shall die fittingly, acquitting themselves on their death-beds so 
as to point a moral or adorn a tale. The biographer of Elizabeth 
may, like Mr. Chamberlin, choose as the queen’s last words a 


1 Cabala, pp, 343-4, 
* Printed in Nichols’s Progresses, ii, 545 e¢ seq. 
* Worka, ed, F, O, Mann, p. 474 eé seg. 
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highly moral reflection—‘“‘ My lord, the crown which I have 
borne so long has given enough of vanity in my time”; or he 
may finish his portrait of a frivolous woman with the cry, “A 
million of money for a moment of time’”’: only, if he does, he 
will be the dupe, in the latter instance of someone, though we 
know not whom, and in the former of the egregious Leti. Mr. 
Chamberlin devotes four pages of his book to the sayings of 
what he calls “ the inevitable hour.”” We might dispose of most 
of them by an individual examination of their sources, but such 
a method of attack would be involved and wasteful, and it will 
be more useful and equally effective if we review the various 
accounts of Elizabeth’s death, separating the reliable from the 
unreliable. 

One counsel of safety there is in such a review, and one only— 
to start from strictly contemporary narratives, that is, from letters 
written actually during the illness. Much the most informative 
are the despatches of the French ambassador, Beaumont,! who 
evidently drew his bulletins from the court, despite the fact that 
Cecil and the council, nourished on an inherited fear of what 
might befall at the queen’s death, were at first doing their best 
to prevent news leaking out and alarming the country. It is an 
ordinary death-bed tale that the despatches tell, unadorned by 
terrible visions and with few random flashes of Elizabethan temper. 
Unable to sleep, parched in throat and body, and plunged in a 
deep melancholy; refusing for days to enter what she instinc- 
tively felt would be her death-bed, spurning medicine, and having 
little taste for food, the queen gradually sank, plagued by the 
solicitations of doctors and councillors, until she passed into a 
stupor and the end came. Chamberlain, writing to Carleton on 
30 March—the queen died in the early hours of 24 March—says 
nothing more; and the moment we venture beyond some such 
general outline to fill in any details, especially of words which 
Elizabeth may have spoken, we are in a whirl of uncertainty, 
for gossip got to work immediately. ‘‘ Even here,” says Cham- 
berlain, writing six days after her death, ‘‘ the papists do tell 
strange stories as utterly voyde of truth, as of all civill honestie 
or humanitie.’’ * 

One problem with which we must deal, before examining the 
set narratives of Elizabeth’s death, is whether she did or did not 
name a successor. There is no hint that she did in any letter 
written during her illness. Beaumont appears to have been in 





1 Included in Baschet’s transcripts at the Public Record Office. 
* P.R.O., 8. P. Dom, Jas, I., i. No, 6, 
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touch with the Earl of Northumberland, and was told by him 
in all secrecy that the councillors had determined to proclaim 
James the moment Elizabeth was dead; 1 but as late as the day 
following her death he states definitely that she had named no 
successor.2 Eleven days later his news was different. Notting- 
ham and Cecil had seen him and had told him that a few days 
before her death Elizabeth had said to them in confidence that 
she recognised no other successor but James, and did not want 
her kingdom to fall into the hands of rascals. When they later 
asked her to confirm this before other councillors, being speechless 
she made a sign by putting her hand to her head.? The story may 
be true. Cecil certainly did announce that Elizabeth had named 
James as her successor;* and perhaps we should believe him. 
But one contemporary at least looked a little askance at the 
tale,5 and it may be that it was an invention given currency 
after Elizabeth’s death to justify the action of the council. It 
has found its way into the narratives of her death, sometimes 
with elaborations. 

Of these narratives the most sober and the best known is 
Sir Robert Carey’s.6 Carey was about the court during Eliza- 
beth’s illness, waiting for the moment when he was to set forth 
on his famous ride to Edinburgh, harbinger of a flock of time- 
servers hastening north to worship the newly-risen sun. He saw 
the queen twice during her last days, and, apart from his own 
knowledge, had a sister in waiting on Elizabeth and a brother 
at court, from whom to draw further information. His narrative, 
we have said, is sober. It contains one remark of the queen’s 
only. Its sobriety makes it an admirable check on other accounts ; 
for considering what his sources of information were, and con- 
sidering also that he did not write his Memoirs until about 1627, 
by which time the legend of Elizabeth’s death was practically 
complete, his deliberate rejection of the details which we find in 
other narratives—‘ false lies,”’ he termed them—is strong argu- 
ment against their authenticity. 

There are four of these narratives which we must notice. All 
but one may be dismissed without much discussion, for they 


1 Beaumont to Villeroy, ie March, 
* Venetian Cal., vol. x. 1603-7, pp. 15-16. 


* To Villeroy, 4* April. 


* Baildon, Les Reportes del Cases in Camera Stellata, pp. 164, 227. 

5 Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd Series, iii, 195. 

* In his Memoirs, best edition, 1808. The narrative is reprinted in Firth, 
Stuart Tracts, 
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were not written by eye-witnesses. The first is an account found 
in the State Papers \—a fact which goes for nothing in the way 
of reliability—in the Cotton manuscripts,? and elsewhere. Written 
during the year 1603, its distinguishing feature is that it elaborates 
the story about the naming of a successor. We may certainly 
reject the additional remarks of the queen which it gives. The 
second account * apparently was written in November 1603 by 
one formerly in the service of Lord Burghley. It contains a 
sober enough description of Elizabeth’s illness, adding one or 
two ordinary remarks of hers in which we neither believe nor 
disbelieve, since persons having ‘‘ good means to understand the 
truth of things,” from whom the remarks profess to come, are often 
licensed deceivers, striving to live up to their reputation, and 
disarming one’s critical faculties. But even this writer quotes 
from the apocrypha. “ It is credibly reported,” he says, “ that 
not long before her death she had a great apprehension of her 
own age and declination by seeing her face (then lean and full 
of wrinkles) truly represented to her in a glass, which she a good 
while very earnestly beheld: perceiving thereby how often she 
had been abused by flatterers.” For its point the tale needs the 
explanation which is found in another narrative,‘ to the effect 
that for twenty years she had only seen herself in a false mirror, 
made to deceive her sight. This legend furnished a piquant 
story to Ben Jonson, who told Drummond that the queen’s 
ladies “‘ painted her, and sometymes would vermilion her nose.” 5 
Our third narrator is Camden. It is easy to recognise that in 
his account of Elizabeth’s death, in addition to the tradition of 
the time, he used the first narrative referred to above and the 
fourth narrative, which we must next examine; and it is enough 
to add that the less this writer is regarded as an original authority, 
and the more as a historian whose sources can and ought to be 
discovered, the safer a student will be.® 

With the fourth narrative we come to the real problem of 
our sources, It is an account, existing in manuscript at Stony- 
hurst College and endorsed in the hand of Robert Persons—or 


1 P.R.O., 8. P. Dom, Jas. I., lxxxvi. No. 150, 

* Titus, C. vii, fo. 57, printed in Nichols, Progresses, iii, 607-9. There is also 
a copy in the Petyt MSS. at the Inner Temple, which Isaac Disraeli printed in 
his Curiosities of Literature, As Camden used the Cotton copy, Disraeli’s argu- 
ment is invalid, 

* B.M., Sloane MS, 718, part only printed in Ellis, op. cit., pp. 189 et seq. 

* The Southwell narrative, dealt with later. 

* Conversations, ed, R, ¥, Patterson (1923), p. 30. 

* Cf. in this connection Camden's account of the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and my remarks thereon in Hng. Hist. Rev., xxxviii. 446, 
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Parsons—the Jesuit, “The relation of the lady Southwell .. , 
primo Aprilis, 1607.” 1 Lingard, who was the first of modern 
historians to use it, did not know that part of it had actually 
been printed by Persons, but in fact Persons first referred to it 
in a tract of his, The Judgment of a Catholic English-man, pub- 
lished in 1608,? and when challenged by Bishop Barlow to leave 
his innuendoes and produce his evidence,’ printed more than half 
of the narrative, omitting all names, in his Discussion of An 
Answer, a pamphlet that appeared in 1612.4 It is the most 
vivid of all the accounts of Elizabeth’s death, revelling in witch- 
craft and nightmare, decking itself out in sayings of the queen, 
and working to a climax of horror, so that the sceptic might be 
inclined to dismiss it as worthless without more ado. But 
“improbable ” and “ impossible” are not synonyms, and how- 
ever sceptical he may be, the historian must attempt to justify 
his scorn by a process of reasoning. 

We may accept Persons’ statement that the narrative is the 
relation of a lady named Southwell. She was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Robert Southwell, god-daughter to Elizabeth, and grand- 
daughter of Lady Nottingham, a young woman of surpassing 
beauty, romantic in temperament and career, and, at the time 
of the queen’s death, one of her maids of honour. In 1605 she 
set the court of James in a flutter by eloping to the continent, 
disguised as a page, with Sir Robert Dudley, who left his wife 
behind. Abroad the two lived together irregularly until the 
Pope granted Dudley a dispensation, and they were married. 
Elizabeth Southwell is said to have eloped on the pretext of 
religion: at any rate, both she and Dudley became Catholics.® 
Consequently our narrative is that of an eye-witness, written, 
however, four years after Elizabeth’s death by a romantic young 
woman who had turned Catholic. The first question one naturally 
asks is whether it was tendencious. The reply may be found in 
the words of Persons: “it will remayne to posterity,” he said, 
“as a dreadfull patterne of a miserable end, after a lyfe of so 
much ioylitie.” ® Obviously, to him it was a sermon. But we 
would not make too much of the point, for if this was her aim 
Mistress Southwell did not make the best of her opportunity. 


1 Printed, apparently in full, by Tierney in his edition of Dod’s Church 
History, iii, 70 e¢ seq. Lingard, Miss Strickland, and Beesly print it in part. 

* Pp. 31-2. 

3 An Answer to A Catholike English-man (1609), p. 86. 

* Pp, 217-20. 


5 Dict. Nat, Biog., under Dudley, Sir Robert; J. T. Leader, Life of Sir Robert 
Dudley (Florence, 1895). 
® The Judgment of a Catholic Enylish-man, p. 32. 
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None the less, neither its author nor the circumstances under 
which it was written encourage trust in the narrative. 

But we may use stronger arguments in criticising it. In the 

first place, Sir Robert Carey probably had read the account in 
Persons’ Discussion. What Elizabeth Southwell knew—and more 
—Carey’s sister, Lady Scrope, must have known; and yet Carey 
repeats none of the stories. Implicitly they are part of the 
** false lies ” which he denounces. Especially is this true of one 
story, for it was to Lady Scrope, according to the narrative, that 
Elizabeth said, ‘‘ she saw one night her own body, exceedingly 
lean and fearful, in a light of fire.” The argument from Carey 
may be strengthened by an argument from other sources. The 
Southwell narrative closes with a gruesome tale. Elizabeth, it 
relates, gave instructions that her body should not be embalmed, 
but despite her wishes it was opened by her surgeons at Cecil’s 
secret command. The account continues :— 
Now, the queen’s body being cered up, was brought by water to Whitehall, 
where, being watched every night by six several ladies, myself that night watching 
as one of them, and being all in our places about the corpse, which was fast 
nailed in a board coffin, with leaves of lead covered with velvet, her body burst 
with such a crack, that it splitted the wood, lead, and cere-cloth; whereupon, 
the next day she was fain to be newtrimmed up. 
The French ambassador,! the Venetian ambassador,? and Cham- 
berlain,® all refer in their letters to the body lying at Whitehall, 
all three state definitely that it was not opened, as was customary, 
and, needless to add, they do not mention the gruesome story of 
it bursting. If in consequence it be reasonably certain that part 
of the Southwell narrative is false, then our point is made, for it 
becomes impossible to distinguish between the false and the true 
in the greater part of the account except by the test of prob- 
ability, and it is just that test which it will not stand. And so 
we would reject all the set narratives of Elizabeth’s death except 
Carey’s, either as adding nothing new of which we can be certain 
or as most likely false, and with them reject most of the sayings 
in Mr. Chamberlin’s four pages. 

Here our essay must end. It has touched only the fringe of 
the subject. There is the whole range of ambassadors’ despatches, 
there are Fox and Naunton and a traveller’s tale in Hentzner, 
none of which we have criticised. And beyond contemporary 
authorities lies a less reputable but extensive collection of sayings 
which has grown continuously, aided by the prolific Leti and by 
8 April 


29 March’ 
2 Venetian Cal., x. pp. 2-3. 


1 Beaumont to the King, 


® P.R.O., 8. P. Dom. Jas. I., i. No. 6. 
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wits of all centuries and many localities.1 To take the formidable 
weapon of historical criticism to some of these might seem like 
taking a sledge hammer to a pea-nut, whilst so far as the more 
securely-based stories that we have overlooked are concerned, 
they may be criticised along the lines that we have already 
indicated. Neither space nor the purpose of this essay allow of 
it being exhaustive. 
J. E. NEALE. 


1 Cf. Notes and Queries, 5th Series, iv. 139. 












THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 1— 
IV. OUNDLE 


History at Oundle is, in a sense, the product of Sanderson’s 
post-scientific or “humane” period. For over twenty years 
that great headmaster spent himself in bringing serious scientific 
research within the reach of those who had hitherto been con- 
sidered only old enough to play with bits of litmus paper and 
copper wire. But during the war, when machinery seemed to 
be getting beyond the control of man, Sanderson began to feel 
a danger that science which had taught man to make the 
machinery might succeed in ousting altogether from education 
just those subjects which alone could teach man to make a wise 
use of it.2, Moreover, in the later years of his life his interest in 
sociological and political problems was constantly growing, and 
with it the belief that the school ought to be a microcosm of the 
world, and therefore a training ground for the world’s problems; 
and, perhaps, even a laboratory in which thought and research 
might combine with youthful enthusiasm to find a solution for 
some of those problems. Finally, Sanderson was, in those last 
years, brought into close personal contact with Mr. H. G. Wells, 
whose life was then momentarily devoted to universal historio- 
graphy. Thus for three reasons Sanderson turned to history 
with that characteristic, youthful keenness which ever remained 
one of his most attractive traits. 

He turned to it, however, at a time when the success of his 
methods of teaching science was receiving general if belated 
recognition; and he was anxious that work in history should as 
far as possible proceed upon the lines of work in science at 
Oundle: as in the one he liked to have as many boys as possible 
working in laboratories and workshops, so in the other he wanted 
even small boys to be tackling their problems of historical research 
in the historian’s workshop—the School Library, for which he 
was always ready to buy books and yet more books. 

1 Former articles in this series are: Berkhamsted (History, No. 20, Jan. 
1921), Bedales (No. 22, July 1921), Sherborne (No. 31, Oct. 1923). 
* [Cf. the article on ‘‘ History and Science” in the first number of History, 


April 1916, by Professor Pollard. Mr. Sanderson joined the Association, and 
subscribed to the journal, in 1917.—Ep. History.] 
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Side by side with the historian’s workshop he envisaged another 
room which should be to the historian something of what the 
biological laboratory is to the scientist. With his unquenchable 
belief in human progress he believed that history should ‘“ show 
how man can be raised by studying how man has been raised 
in past ages,” and up to the time of his death he took an 
active interest in the preparation and arrangement of a series of 
charts, each of which was to illustrate some stage in the “ Rise 
of Man.” ‘The earlier charts would show the most primitive 
stages of life, beginning from the approximate period when the 
world ceased to be azoic. Some charts would find their place 
in the sequence as illustrating concurrent stages in the develop- 
ment of the mental, as distinguished from the purely physical 
life of mankind—the evolution of the simplest form of individual 
self-consciousness into the most modern form of collective self- 
consciousness. When Sanderson died, the work of creating a 
chart-room was only half begun, but to-day it is well on the 
way to one stage of completion—for absolutely complete it never 
can be, since the appeal of the chart is to some extent a subjective 
appeal, and its truth is only relatively true. That is why one of 
Sanderson’s rules has been strictly kept: no chart at Oundle is 
regarded as a permanent exhibit, like the exhibits in most ordinary 
museums, the distinguishing feature of which is fixity, the fixity 
of the dead. In order to keep the story of mankind a living 
story, Sanderson had shallow wall cupboards placed beneath the 
glass frames in which the charts were placed: one chart would in 
time be relegated to its appropriate cupboard, while its place in 
the sequence would be taken by another chart illustrating some 
aspect of a period which, for the time being, it was desired to 
emphasise. Thus nowadays the gallery of charts in the Yarrow 
Memorial Building at Oundle has much more of the mutable 
catholicity of the film theatre than the exclusive permanency of 
the average art gallery. The walls of its upper floor are covered 
with frames for charts in use, and below them are the cupboards 
for those superannuated. The floor space round the room is 
taken up with tables for the exhibition of models, documents, 
coins, relics, etc., connected with or helping to illustrate the 
charts on the walls. The charts were to be, and are, made by 
boys—working co-operatively in groups of three or four upon 
each chart: for Sanderson’s preference for co-operative rather 
than individual methods came out here as elsewhere. 

This “ group work” is especially practised in the School 
Library. Until quite recently most School Libraries were 
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regarded as repositories of books valued only as antiques; or 
they functioned as cemeteries for “ free-gifts ’ of the type which 
neither masters nor boys would trouble to disinter. But it was 
Sanderson’s aim not only to acquaint the average boy with the 
great works to which the makers of text-books claim to have 
resorted, but also to enable the average boy to construct his 
own text-books. And indeed it has been proved at Oundle that 
even young boys at school can do what usually only a few 
favoured young men get the chance of doing as undergraduates 
at a much later age—that even young boys can better supplement 
the classroom lecture by the analytical and comparative study 
of chapters out of several really great authors than by the 
“‘learning”’ of a chapter out of a “ text-book.” Fortunately 
the School Library at Oundle was built to hold enough boys as 
well as enough books: there is room for a whole form to walk 
about, select their books and work in comfort. And close at 
hand is an Art Room, to which one or two members of a group 
at work upon a problem can go to study the sculpture, architec- 
ture or painting of the age to which their problem belongs, or to 
work upon appropriately illustrative maps or charts. 

Considerations of space unfortunately forbid the inclusion 
here of the actual scheme of Library Work upon which the 
year’s history of an Oundle form is really based. It may be 
said, however, that schemes for almost every period of English 
history and for a number of foreign periods as well are in print, 
that printed copies of these are submitted to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board for examination every July, that many 
copies are kept carefully filed at Oundle, and that many are 
frequently sent to interested teachers of history elsewhere. 

The year’s work upon one of these schemes is arranged as 
follows: in the Michaelmas Term boys are encouraged to read 
quickly and widely in many different parts of the scheme, so as 
to acquaint themselves with the leading topics of the whole and 
with the choice of books available and suitable for various topics. 
In the Lent Term the work is done by groups: a group of three 
boys chooses a problem, the solution of which takes about three 
weeks at the time-rate of an hour and a half a week. One delves 
and notes, another makes chart or map illustrations, a third 
co-ordinates the work of the other two and probably writes up 
a finished report or solution of the problem. Once or twice in 
the Lent Term a long period is devoted to a reading and dis- 
cussion by the whole form of these reports. The Summer Term 
is given to individual work again—partly as a preparation for 
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the Certificate Examinations, which now include a Library Paper 
for Oundle: this paper offers a wide choice of questions, and 
each boy chooses one only, getting four hours in which to select 
his books, analyse and compare their matter, and write his essay 
answer. Such an examination tests capacity rather than cram- 
ming: it offers a boy a chance not of remembering what someone 
else has thought it worth while to say, but of conceiving and 
setting forth something really worth while saying for himself : 
the effort evoked is that of the mentality, not the memory, of 
the natural faculties of analysis, criticism and creative con- 
struction. 

So great was Sanderson’s enthusiasm for the use by boys 
engaged in practical work of the Art Room and Chart Gallery 
that he undisguisedly regretted the necessity for any formal 
classroom teaching at all. Yet in history, as in science, he 
recognised the necessity. But no headmaster was ever less of 
a slave to pedagogic ‘‘ methodism.” He believed, in fact, that 
too much depended on the man for any method to prove infallible. 
If a man meant business, the method would be successful: but 
if the aspiring teacher had been unfortunate in his choice of a 
profession, he would be justified by works no more than by 
faith—and certainly not by the works of those who sat under 
him. There can be no doubt that in this belief Sanderson felt 
the force of a truth which will eternally prevail against months 
of Summer Schools and miles of educational encyclicals. Thus 
Sanderson allowed each master engaged in teaching history to 
choose for himself the staple book to be used by his forms for 
their history periods. But the book was to be merely for refer- 
ence; it was to be an incidental, not an essential, factor in the 
work done: it was to be a railway guide, not a railway system ; 
a calendar, not an infallible Koran. The text-book was not to 
be learned, but to be used—for the working out of short historical 
essays. Even with quite young boys this plan makes for real 
work, 

In the classroom, as in preparation, the boys are made to 
contribute their own thought: note-giving is never allowed to 
decline into the mechanical monotony of mere dictation, nor 
into the set and formal lecture, resulting in a strain upon the 
powers of attention and consecutive thought. If notes have to 
be dictated they are to provide a skeleton only: the skeleton is 
to be clothed with the flesh of discussion and relevant talk. 
The formal lecture is to be broken up by question, answer, and 
debate—often very keen debate, since the boys taking part have 
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all read enough in the School Library to appreciate allusions 
and personalities, and even that biographical abuse which so 
frequently takes the place of argument among historians as 
among lesser men. 

Each form at Oundle depends largely on its own efforts for 
the models with which it illustrates in concrete form the history 
it does in library or classroom. Sanderson would have no 
purchasing of ready-made models—a wholesome prejudice which, 
as in the case of other strong personal feelings of his, had strength 
enough to survive him. Each form has to provide, out of its 
own research, inspired by its own imaginative effort, these things 
for itself. Further, Sanderson believed that, after the yearly 
exhibition at which all the forms showed such work, these models 
should be destroyed lest they stifle or cramp the work of future 
boys—but it may be said that few form masters ever have the 
heart to scrap ruthlessly what is really good. 

The general organisation in which all that has so far been 
described takes place is as follows: there is a two years’ course 
of English History for the eight forms below Lower Certificate 
level. The lower four of these eight are taken annually through 
English History 1066-1485, the upper four do from 1485-1800. 
The four Library Schemes of the lower four are medieval; in the 
upper four the Library Schemes deal exclusively with the nine- 
teenth century. Thus there is no reason why the Library 
Schemes of the lower four should not embrace topics prior to 1066, 
while there is compensation for the absence of formal teaching 
after 1800 in the nineteenth-century Library Schemes. The 
existence above these pre-certificate forms of parallel forms with 
their horizontal as well as vertical transfers, catering as they do 
for diverse abilities, makes the arrangement of a continuous 
course of more than two years’ duration impossible—hence a 
beginning as late as 1066 and an ending at 1800 for the eight 
pre-certificate forms. But this two years’ course works well, 
and when one has to take boys into the more difficult certificate 
work, one finds them keen and well equipped with just that 
outline knowledge of English History which it is the object of 
the pre-certificate course to give them. 

For even Sanderson, though with regret, came to the con- 
clusion that universal history is best left to the top forms. Much 
good work in “ showing history as a whole” can be done even 
by lower forms in their library work; but it remains a hard fact 
that simple stories of the mythical Hengist, the culinary Alfred, 
the elusive Hereward, and the gluttonous John provide the most 
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suitable preliminary historical education for the average English 
child. The two years’ course of English history is therefore 
made the foundation on which superstructures of first European 
and then universal history are raised at Oundle. 

From the pre-certificate forms a boy usually goes to one or 
other of the School Certificate forms, where the history done is 
usually selected from the choice of European periods given by 
the Joint Board’s regulations. Frequently masters have drawn 
up their own schemes for classroom as well as library work— 
and so far the Board has been most helpful in accepting these 
for examination. 

Usually from the School Certificate forms, sometimes from 
the Higher, and generally, though not invariably, from the 
Classical Side, recruits for the History VI are drawn. The work 
of this form is mainly based upon Messrs. Somervell and Gollancz’s 
Political Education in Public Schools + and on papers contributed 
to History ? in January 1918 by Messrs. D. C. Somervell and 
C. H. K. Marten. I believe too that the work of this form is at 
present deriving great benefit from the wise advice given by 
various College Fellows to a little gathering of schoolmasters at 
Oriel College in December last.® 

All schemes, organisations, and methods are equally justifiable 
by results, but if the present writer had to justify what is done 
in history at Oundle, one line of defence would especially appeal 
to him—the simple fact that a large number of boys, never 
members of the History VI, many of them with the certainty 
of great industrial careers before them, are choosing to read 
history for their university degrees. 

J. A. Hiaas-WALKER. 


1 Published by Messrs. Collins. * Vol. II. No 8. 
* Cf. History, X, 36 (April 1925). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Lincoln Record Society has decided, should sufficient funds 
be available, to publish in four volumes the Registrum Antiquissimum 
of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, its principal cartulary, into which 
over eight hundred charters of the Church were written about 1220 
and others were added fifty years later. The work will be edited 
by Canon C. W. Foster (the Secretary of the Society) and Professor 
F. M. Stenton. Donations and promises of subscriptions may be 
sent to Canon Foster, Timberland Vicarage, Lincoln. For the 
benefit of those interested we quote from the memorandum of the 
Society upon the contents of this important volume. 

* * * . * . 


“ There are three chief points of interest about the Lincoln material : 
(1) the large number of charters by kings and other magnates, which 
are of general interest, and also include new matter illustrating the 
administration of the English monarchy in the twelfth century; (2) the 
charters which prove that a considerable part of the cathedral endow- 
ment came from the gifts of small people—the free peasants, for 
instance, of Lincolnshire; and (3) the early charters, some 400 in 
number, relating to property in Lincoln itself, which must be published 
before any attempt can be made to construct in detail the topography 
of the medieval city. While the chief part of this material relates to 
the county of Lincoln, there are also charters concerning land in the 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Derby, Huntingdon, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Northampton, Rutland, and Oxford. Any collection of 
charters of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries is bound to 
contain information of value for the study of feudal history and 
genealogy, and for the history of English law.’ 

* * * * * * 


SincE our last issue the Pipe Roll Society has produced, under 
Mrs. Stenton’s editorship, the first number of its new series, the 
transcript of the Great Roll of 1 Richard I, with an introduction by 
Mr. Charles Johnson ; and the first county volume of the English Place- 
name Society,| The Place-names of Buckinghamshire, has made a 
welcome appearance under the auspices of Professor Allen Mawer. 

* * * * * * 


THE Commissioners of Works have issued their fifth list of Ancient 
Monuments scheduled by counties for preservation under the Act 
of 1913 (H.M. Stationery Office, 3d.). Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, 
by reason of their barrows and tumuli, bulk very large; but Hamp- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Suffolk and Northamptonshire show very meagre 
entries. The list, as it was compiled down to 31 March, 1915, does 
not include under Sussex Bodiam Castle, Lord Curzon’s great gift to 
the nation. Students of medieval bridges will profit greatly by the 


1 Its General Introduction to the Study of English Place-names was reviewed in 
the April number of History. 
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enumeration here of much that generally escapes the observation of 
the passer-by. i ; : : : 7 


TuE title of Professor of History in the University of London has 
been conferred on Dr. Caroline A. J. Skeel, head of that department at 
Westfield College; and Mr. E. H. Warmington has been appointed to 
the Readership in Ancient History tenable at King’s College. Mr. 
E. R. Adair, of University College, has become Associate Professor of 
History in McGill University, Montreal, and has therefore resigned his 
seat on the Council of the Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM AND THE EXcHEQUER 


Mapam,—In his Historical Revision on Cathedral Builders of the 
Middle Ages (History, April 1925), Professor A. Hamilton Thompson 
makes two statements which somewhat puzzle me. On p. 149 he first 
describes William of Wykeham as “a clerk trained under William of 
Edington in the exchequer,” and later adds that “‘ In November 1361 
Wykeham went back to the exchequer.” 

Edington was treasurer of the exchequer from April 1344 to 
November 1356, but I was unaware that Wykeham had had any 
official connection with the exchequer in any period of his career. I 
should be grateful if Mr. Hamilton Thompson would kindly point out 
to me his authority for the statements I have quoted. I have compiled 
lists of exchequer officers, from the treasurer down to the general clerks, 
for the reign of Edward III, and wish to make them as full and as 
accurate as possible before putting them into print. 


Dorotuy M. Broome. 
University of Manchester. 


Proressor A. HAMILTON THOMPSON writes :—I am much obliged 
to Miss Broome for pointing out an error in my account of Wykeham’s 
career. On looking up the matter, I find that there is apparently no 
record of his having held any office in the exchequer under Edington, 
and the tradition of the patronage extended to him by his predecessor 
in the see of Winchester appears to have no foundation, so far as I have 
been able to discover, in official documents. Wykeham’s connection 
with the king’s works lasted from May 1356, when he was appointed 
clerk of the works at Henley and Easthampstead, to the end of 
October 1361. On 1 Nov., 1361, he was succeeded as clerk of the 
king’s works by William of Moulsoe (Mulsho), having been appointed 
to the office of chirographer of the common bench for life on 24 October. 
It was Moulsoe who, upon his retirement from the works early in 1365, 
became one of the chamberlains of the exchequer, in which Wykeham 
obtained no preferment. 

I should be glad to take this opportunity of correcting a misprint 
in my article. On p. 144, note 3, the name of the Durham mason 
should be Moises, not Moiser. 

Since the appearance of my article, a valuable paper on The 
Mediaeval Builder and his Methods, by Mr. Francis B. Andrews, has 
come to my notice in the volume of T'ransactions and Proceedings of 
the Birmingham Archeological Society for the present year. It includes 
much information, collected with wide and patient research. 

No. 39.—voL. x. R 












HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XXXV.—Tue Scnoor or SALERNO ! 


Tue earliest European institution to develop an organisation that 
bore a semblance to a university is said to have been the medical 
school at Salerno, an ancient sea-port in Southern Italy not far from 
Naples. For centuries the Byzantine Empire, securely ensconced on 
the Adriatic sea-board, disputed the mastery of Southern Italy with 
native chiefs, and, from the eighth century onwards, with Saracens 
also. The prevailing language of the South remained, even into 
modern times, a dialect of Greek. The imperfect grasp of the Byzan- 
tines, however, gave an opportunity for the entrance of other tongues. 
A Latin speech of a peculiar southern type was spoken in many places ; 
in others Greek was replaced by some form of Arabic speech. Nor 
were Latin, Greek and Saracen cultures the only competitors. Material 
and literary remains combine to tell us of a considerable development 
of a Jewish culture in this region. 

Into this welter of futile and static archaism, of linguistic and 
cultural strife, three great solvent forces entered. First came the 
stimulus of Moslem energy and enterprise. Secondly, there was the 
Norman invasion and conquest, with the resulting re-organisation of 
society and the strengthening of law. Thirdly, there was Jewish 
learning and the Jewish habit of syncretising. The finished product 
of these forces at Salerno was the first medical school in Europe, 
which flourished in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But in 1224 
a university was formally instituted at Naples by the Emperor 
Frederick If. This measure was fatal to the neighbouring school, 
and the importance of Salerno immediately began to wane, although 
the literary activity of the place continued to some extent, and the 
school prolonged a progressively more feeble existence to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It gradually became a place of “‘ bogus 
degrees.” When Napoleon closed it in 1811, it was but a corpse 
that he slew. 

As with all established things, legends had gathered round the Saler- 
nitan school. All ancient institutions tend to develop such stories 
to account for their origin. The school of Salerno, as we may more 
than suspect, was never really “founded” at all, rather it “ just 
growed.” It was a natural product of certain very peculiar and 


1 Bibliographical Note.—References to material used in this paper will be 
found in the following works, P. Giacosa, Magistri Salernitani nondum editi, with 
Atlas of illustrations (Turin, 1901); K. Sudhoff, numerous articles in the Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Medizin (Leipzig, 1907-25); F. Hartmann, Die Literatur von 
Frith und Hoch Salerno (Leipzig, 1919); A. Sinno, Determinazione della sede della 
scuola medica di Salerno (Salerno, 1921); H. R. Spitzner, Die Salernitanische 
Gynikologie und Geburtshilfe unter dem Namen “ Trotula”’ (Leipzig, 1921); 
C. A. Garufi, “‘ Necrologio de Liber confratrum di 8. Matteo di Salerno,” in the 
Fonti per la storia d'Italia, published by the Instituto storico italiano (Rome, 
1922); C. and D. Singer, ‘‘ The origin of the Medical School of Salerno,” in 
Essays in the History of Medicine presented to K. Sudhoff, edited by C. Singer 
and H. E. Sigerist (Zurich, 1924). 
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complex cultural surroundings. To follow all its legends would be 
quite beyond our p se; we shall, however, discuss four, of peculiar 
interest and of peculiar persistence. 

The first of our legends relates that ‘‘the school of Salerno was 
founded by four masters, a Greek, a Latin, an Arab, and a Jew.” A 
book is in existence actually fathered on these “four masters.” * 
Their historicity was credited until quite modern times, and is 
assumed in the works of living historians, though it is now generally 
scouted by critical writers. Yet the idea of the foundation of the 
school by a Greek, a Latin, an Arab, and a Jew, though not literally 
true, does correspond, as we have seen, to the mingled influences 
under which the school arose. Can we associate it with any historical 
individual? The names mentioned in the Jegend have not been traced 
back to any real personages. But there is a historical personage who 
seems to unite the four masters in himself, and seems to typify in his 
own person the influences under which the school of Salerno arose. 
This is the Jew Donnolo. 

The name Donnolo is but a variation of Domnulus, a diminutive 
of Dominus, and his full name was Shabbethai ben Abraham ben 
Joel. He was born near Otranto in 913, and he died there about 984. 
His life course therefore corresponds to the period which just precedes 
the time when our records of the medical school of Salerno begin. 
He represents the legendary stratum. When he was twelve years of age, 
Donnolo and his family were captured by Moslem raiders, and carried 
off to Palermo, which had long been under Moslem rule. While a 
Saracen prisoner Donnolo made his first acquaintance with the Arabic 
language. After a time he was ransomed by relatives and returned 
to Otranto, and later he practised medicine there and at Rossano. 
A considerable fragment has survived of a medical treatise by him.* 
At Otranto Donnolo managed to secure a teacher of Arabic from 
Bagdad. The fact that he was able to do so bears witness to the 
mixed character of the population of South Italy at that date. He 
learned from him the wisdom of the East: he afterwards claimed to 
have “studied all the sciences of the Greeks, Arabs, Babylonians, 
and Indians.” 

This hankering after Eastern learning may seem a strange thing 
to us, but we must recall the circumstances of the times. During the 
centuries between the eighth and twelfth, the hegemony of the 
philosophical and scientific world, as of the world of arms and affairs, 
lay not with Christendom but with Islam, whose sway extended 
athwart the world from India to the Atlantic. Teeming with intel- 
lectual activity, this great stretch of lands had become united not 
only by a religion but also by a language. From Andalusia to Persia 
the tongue of the Koran was used for the purpose of learning and 
philosophy, and medieval Islam thus enjoyed an advantage never 
attained by any civilisation before or since. In such a civilisation 
there had naturally grown up a portentous accumulation of scientific 
and medical works. These were based on the heritage of Greek science 
that Islam had received from ancient Greece, mainly through Syriac 
sources. In this great Arabic literature advances had been made in 

1 ©. Daremberg, Glossulae quatuor magistrorum super Chirurgiam Rogerii et 
Rolandi . . . ad fidem codicis mazarinei : Paris, 1854. 

* M. Steinschneider, Donnolo Pharmakologische Fragmente aus dem 10, 
Jahrhundert, nebst Beitrdgen zur Literatur der Salernitaner, hauptsdchlich nach 


handschriftlichen hebrdischen Quellen (Berlin, 1867): a small volume of reprints 
put together from R. Virchow’s Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie. 
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some departments, notably in mathematics, though in most depart- 
ments, as in medicine, the Arabian material was a deterioration from 
the best Greek standards. Such as it was, however, it was the most 
effective and most living then available. It was doubtless material of 
this sort that Donnolo studied. 

Donnolo’s medical work is written in Hebrew, but in a peculiar 
Hebrew that contains many Arabic idioms and a few Arabic words. 
The basis of the treatment detailed in it is in many respects that 
usual in the Arabic medical works of ultimate Greek origin. Of some 
of the herbs he mentions he gives the Greek form, of others the Latin 
form—in both cases transliterated into Hebrew. We know, too, both 
from his own statements and from those of his contemporary, St. Nilus 
of Rossano, that Donnolo had travelled among the Latins. 

Have we not therefore here a very personification of the first 
legend of Salerno? It is untrue that the school was founded by a 
Greek, a Latin, an Arab and a Jew; but it is true that the four influences 
that those names represent were at work in South Italy in the tenth 
century. We find an individual in South Italy practising the art of 
medicine and exhibiting the influence of all four cultures in his writings. 
As in so many cases, therefore, we may discern an element of truth 
at the back 7 the legend, and may treat it, like many other legends, 
as but ‘‘ history misunderstood.” It is these four cultural influences, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Arabic, that we see being welded together 
as the first university in Europe emerges into the light of historic day. 

The second legend is that of the “ ladies of Salerne.” The claim 
has often been maintained that Salerno was quite unique among 
medieval institutions in the free way in which both women and Jews 
were admitted to its teaching, even in the early period. Alas! as 
regards the “ladies of Salerne”’ at least, the cold light of history 
dissipates the romantic story! There, as elsewhere in the earlier 
Middle Ages, women doubtless acted as midwives and nurses, and to 
this extent they may have been connected with the medical school. 
But the works to which their names have been connected with such 
assurance, where are they ? 

A lady of Salerno, known as Trotula, whose life course is placed 
in the earlier eleventh century, is said to have been the authoress of 
the only two books by Salernitan women that the ages have spared to 
us. Her name passed long ago into the fairy-tales as Dame T'rot, and 
has been known in every nursery for four hundred years. Alas! she 
had no real existence. The treatises by the so-called Trotula are in 
fact compilations from sources far more ancient than the Middle or 
even the Dark Ages. The very name 7'rotula is due to a misunder- 
standing. One Trottus, indeed, there was, a doctor of Salerno, and 
a mere male. His works, or rather his compilations, were spoken of 
as the Trotula, according to a common habit of the Italian schools. 
As these works happened to deal with aspects ot women’s life and 
contained something of the “ Peeping Tom” about them, they were 
naturally mothered on a woman. The situation is not devoid of 
humour—and thus fades into nothingness the first woman professor, 
whose life a learned medical historian once essayed to write |! 

We now turn to shatter the reputation of the most considerable and 
most influential writer that the school of Salerno has produced, Con- 
stantinus Afer. The “‘ High Salernitan”’ period, when the fame of the 


1 Salvatore De Renzi, Collectio Salernitana, 5 vols. (Naples, 1852-8), i. 149- 
161. 
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medical school was at its height, is inaugurated by the works of Con- 
stantine the African, of Salerno and Monte Cassino, a Christian convert 
from Islam, who died in 1087. He is an historical character right 
enough, and we now have a considerable amount of information 
about him, much of it by no means to his credit. The works that bear 
his name, also, are all, in fact, versions of the compositions of Greek 
medical writers, but they are neither translated from the Greek nor 
are they traditional South Italian material. Some of them he had 
translated from Arabic writers, altering them considerably for the 
worse in the process; of others he gives us the names of the authors, 
but he gives them wrong. Many other confusions are to be found in 
these works of Constantine. Some of these errors it is evident were 
deliberately introduced, with the intention of deceiving. The wiles 
of Constantine have occupied the attention and exercised the ingenuity 
of scholars for generations.__ We are now in the happy position of 
being able to unmask him. The writer on whom Constantine mainly 
leaned was Abu Jakuh Ishak ben Suleiman al Israeli (died 953), an 
excellent and respectable physician who practised in the tenth century, 
first in Egypt and later in Kairouan, and wrote voluminous Arabic 
works. He was known to the Latin West as Isaac Judaeus. The 
further details of the literary depredations of Constantine need not 
occupy us. 

There is yet a fourth legend of Salerno, however, with which we must 
deal faithfully. The most popular medical work ever written is the 
Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. It has been translated into nearly every 
European and some Asiatic languages. It has run into hundreds of 
editions. Verses of it are still repeated by herbalists in every country, 
and it forms the basis of much, if not most, of European medical folk- 
lore. It is a series of verses of medieval origin, the received text 
beginning with the line, Anglorum regi scribit Schola tota Salerni. 
This long poem was admirably Englished by Sir John Harrington in 
the seventeenth century. The introduction runs as follows : 


The Salerne Schoole doth by these lines impart 
All health to Englands King, and doth advise 

From care his head to keepe, from wrath his heart, 
Drink not much wine, sup light, and soone arise, 
When meat is gone, long sitting breedeth smart ; 
And after-noone still waking keep your eyes. 
When mov’d you find your selfe to Natures Needs, 
Forbeare them not, for that much danger breeds, 
Use three Physicions still; first Doctor Quiet, 
Next Doctor Merry-man, and Doctor Dyet.? 


The advice is doubtless admirable. More scepticism may be 
expressed as to the identity of this English king than as to the wisdom 
of the restraint urged upon him. We are firmly of the opinion that 
he is another historical Mrs. ’Arris, fit mate for Trotula herself. Some 
of the MSS. speak of him as Robert. The older editions—and an 
undue proportion of the modern ones—identify him with Robert 
Duke of Normandy (1054 ?-1134), the eldest son of William the 


1 From Amable Jourdain, Récherches critiques sur lage et Vorigine des 
traductions d’ Aristote (1st edition, Paris, 1819; 2nd edition, Paris, 1843), through 
De Renzi, loc. cit., and M. Steinschneider, Constantinus Africanus und seine 
arabischen Quellen (Berlin, 1867), to Prof. Sudhoff of Leipzig, many of whose pupils 
have produced théses on the subject. Prof. Sudhoff is understood to be preparing 
a special work on Constantine. 

* The Englishmans Doctor. Or, the Schoole of Salerne. London, 1608. 
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Conqueror. On his way back from the Crusade the graceless Robert 
sojourned a while at Salerno in the years 1099-1100, to be healed of 
a wound. His stay in the “ Hippocratic city’ is said to have cost 
him the English crown. It certainly cost him another wound, that 
of love, for it was there that he fell a victim to the charms of the lady 
that he married. The ascription of the poem to Robert would refer 
the work to about the year 1100, and it is usually so dated. This 
view, however, is untenable. 

The Salernitan poem, in the form at present recognised, was cer- 
tainly put together at a much later date than 1100, and in the period 
of Salernitan decline. Manuscripts of it are very common, but the 
earliest known! in its present form is from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and in the recension of the Catalan, Arnald of 
Villanova (1238 ?-1311). Arnald was a strange combination of char- 
latan and genius, who had himself studied at Salerno. He is under 
strong suspicion—to say the least of it—of having concocted practically 
the whole thing himself. As for the ascription to the King of Eng- 
land, it would be completely in the manner of the time to inset this 
as a recommendation of the poem to the reader. Some manuscripts 
of it are, in fact, dedicated to the ‘‘ King of Arragon,” others to the 
“* King of the Franks,’ and others to Charlemagne himself. In these 
circumstances it is scarcely worth the scholar’s while to spend time in 
the identification of this particular king of England. In the Middle 
Ages, as now, medicine good enough for the great was held to be 
more than good enough for the small. The word of an eminent actress 
or cricketer is held by our advertisements to justify the use of a nerve 
tonic, a pill or an ointment. So in the Middle Ages, though the con- 
temporary idea of greatness differed somewhat from ours. After all, 
these manuscripts had to be sold, and what better way than to attach 
a king’s name to them? So passes our fourth legend to its grave ! 

But as the legend of Dame Trot still rejoices the nursery, so does 
that of the Regimen still console the kitchen and the cottage. The 
pen of that poet whose name is legion has been busy with the 
Salernitan verses. Some of his best and best-known efforts have been 
exerted on the introduction to Duke Robert. That passage contains 
the exquisite lines, 

Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant 
Haec tria, mens laeta, requies, moderata diaeta. 


These the unknown poet has thus immortalised, 


Joy, Temperance, and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 

Classical scholars have recently assured us that Virgil’s tomb is 
none the worse for never having seen the bones of Virgil, and we may 
claim that such advice is none the worse for never having been issued 
in the name of Duke Robert. ahem permits us to hear little good of 
that scapegrace, but his remedies will be none the worse—and none 
the better—for that! The herbs of Salerno will still send forth a 
sweeter savour than his memory, 

CHARLES and DoroTHEA SINGER. 





1 K. Sudhoff, in Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin (Leipzig, 1914), 
xiii. 308 ; Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin und Naturwissenschaften (Leipzig, 1913- 
1915), vii. 360; viii. 377; ix. 1; J. Brinkmann, Die apokryphen Geew egeln 
des Aristoteles fiir Alexander der Grosse in der Uebersetzung des Johann von Toledo 
(Leipzig, 1914). 
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Athens: its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion. By 
C. T. Sectman. 1924. xx + 228 pp. and 24 plates. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 42s. 


Mr. SEuTMAN, who three years ago published a valuable mono- 
graph on the Temple coins of Olympia, in the present volume has 
attempted the very difficult task of classifying the Athenian coinage 
down to 480. The evidence thus obtained he has utilised to corro- 
borate, amplify, or correct the literary sources for Athenian history 
in the sixth century. The key to the puzzle he found in the “ reverse ” 
or “ punch dies ” of the coins, and it is in the first place by a minute 
study of the die-sequences that he has succeeded in establishing the 
chronological order of the issues. A series bearing an amphora on the 
obverse is assigned to Solonian times, and it is further shown that 
the heraldic devices occurring on early series of didrachms can be illus- 
trated in every case from Athenian black-figured vase-paintings. These 
heraldic series are assigned to the Alemzonids and other Eupatrid 
families 1; they were minted between 594 and 561, and again during 
the two periods of Peisistratus’ exile, and they continued to circulate 
after that ruler’s final restoration until they were finally suppressed 
by his successor, Hippias. Peisistratus was the first to issue tetra- 
drachms with the familiar devices of Athena and of the owl, and 
here again Mr. Seltmann has classified all the coin-series down to 
the Persian wars, partly from die-sequences, partly by tracing the 
artistic development of the obverse and reverse types. Occasionally 
he has to rely solely on the second of these criteria, and, frankly, 
the reader who is not an expert numismatist may be excused for 
a little wholesome scepticism here and there. Further discoveries 
of coins will probably lead to a modification of some of the sub-classi- 
fications. For the chequered career of Peisistratus Mr. Seltmann 
accepts the dating proposed by Professor F. E. Adcock, which not only 
agrees best with Herodotus’ narrative, “ but is also alone consonant 
with the fixed die-sequences.” * One of the most interesting features 
of the book is the convincing evidence put forward for the existence 
of several extra-Attic mints in the period, e.g. that of Peisistratus in 
Thrace and that of the Alemwonids at Delphi shortly before 510. 
The assignment of certain tetradrachms to the Athenian settlers in 
Euboea (see p. 100) seems, to the present writer at least, to need 
further confirmation. 


1 The attempt to —— the heraldic devices to the various aristocratic 
em 


families is somewhat problematic, failing literary evidence in support. Thus, 
while the leg or triskeles as Alemmwonid badges may be regarded as certain, the 
attribution of the ‘‘ solar wheel’’ to the same family is, to say the least, ** not 
proven.” Mr. Seltman tentatively associates with Hippocleides (archon in 
566) the badge of the hindquarters of a horse, which he rightly calls inartistic ! 
Is it not perhaps a humorous type parlant such as is to be expected from a man 
who, in his youth, was adept at dancing on his head and who, besides, found 
the forepart of a horse and the whole animal already appropriated as the badges 
of other families ? 

* Mr. Adcock has published his conclusions in the Classical Quarterly for 
October, 1924. 
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In the later part of the book Mr. Seltmann gives an exhaustive 
catalogue of the Athenian coins of the period, and the whole work 
is admirably illustrated by numerous figures in the text and by 
twenty-four plates of quite remarkable clearness. It is impossible 
in a brief notice to do more than indicate some of the main features 
of this remarkable book. The importance and the convincing nature 
of many of the author’s conclusions can only be realised after an 
attentive study of his arguments, and the work should be carefully 
read by all who teach or have an interest in Greek history. It is 

eatly to be hoped that Mr. Seltmann will continue to be true to 
is slogan that “coins properly studied are the Scholia of history 
and archeology,” and in aimanial works will throw as much light 
on other early Greek mints and the history of the states that issued 
them, as he has succeeded in doing in the case of Athens. 
M. L. W. Latstyer. 


History and Literature of Christianity from Tertullian to Boethius. By 
PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE. Translated from the French by HERBERT 
Wiuson. Foreword by His Eminence CarpinaL Gasquet. 1924. 
xxiii + 555 pp. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


Tus is a volume in the great History of Civilisation which will 
represent the English translation of the French collection Bibliothéque 
de Synthése historique: L’Evolution de ! Humanité, edited by Henri 
Berr, and will also include additional works not forming part of the 
French series. These English translations are to be cordially welcomed, 
but if this series is to be of real service to English readers a faithful 
version of the French originals is not enough; the books themselves 
must be re-edited for their new public. Thus in the monograph under 
review there are elaborate tables (20 pp.) of the works of the Latin 
Fathers, of the principal editions of those works and of translations : 
but only French translations are cited. If the student cannot read the 
lucid French of De Labriolle, how shall he understand extremely diffi- 
cult theological works in a French translation? The whole of these 
tables should have been worked through with scrupulous care, and, 
wherever possible, an English translation should have been cited. 
I have not noticed a single mention of the splendid series of English 
translations for which students of the literature of the early Church 
owe so deep a debt of gratitude to the 8.P.C.K. In the same way the 
valuable Saiiemenhins should have been revised by an English patristic 
scholar, and English books added to these lists. German works which 
have appeared in an English translation should be cited by reference 
both to the German original and to the English version. In the present 
book there is no hint that there exist English translations of many of 
the German works quoted, e.g. those of Harnack. This revision of 
the French text is of fundamental importance for the success of the 
series and should be one of the chief tasks of the English editor. 

The present work, which does not form part of the French series, 
has been given in its English dress an unfortunate title: on the cover 
of the book it appears as Latin Christianity, on the title-page as History 
and Literature of Christianity from Tertullian to Boethius. De Labriolle’s 
own title is Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne, and that 
accurately describes the subject of the book. The student who hoped 
to find here an account of Latin Christianity would be grievously dis- 
appointed; as regards the second English title, this book does not 
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profess to contain a History of Christianity, while any consideration 
of Christian Literature not written in the Latin tongue is entirely 
excluded. In justice to De Labriolle—and to the purchasers of the 
English book—this title should certainly be changed. Unfortunately 
I cannot agree with His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet in his view that 
this is an “‘ excellent translation.’’ That it is not written in idiomatic 
English might be excused, but in places it is necessary to recur to 
the French original to make any sense of the English version.1 

It is needless to insist on the value of De Labriolle’s work; that 
will be well known to readers of History. I am only concerned here 
with the English version of his book, and with the principles of trans- 
lation which in my judgment should be adopted in the series of which 
this volume forms a part. The task of the editorship of such a series 
is indeed a heavy one, but it is well worth shouldering. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


The Apocryphal New Testament. Newly translated by Montacus 
Ruopes JAMES. 1924. xxxi-++ 584 pp. Clarendon Press. 
10s. 6d. 


Dr. JaMEs’s volume will prove a real boon to students. To have 
collected in this handy form the most important and typical specimens 
of the large ms om literature that is based on the New Testament, 
properly edited and translated, is no mean achievement. The volume 
provides a corpus which will enable both the professed student and the 
general reader to survey this kind of literature as a whole, as well as 
in detail. 

Dr. James’s translation is easy, flowing and dignified. He says: 
“T have employed a style meant to remind the reader of the Author- 
ised Version of the Bible.” The collection, too, is sufficiently com- 
prehensive, including, as it does, the apocryphal forms of all the 
different kinds of literature represented in the canonical New Testa- 
ment (Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses). Certain classes of 
writings, which have affinities with this literature, are not represented 
in this collection—such as the Gnostic apocrypha, the Clementine and 
the pseudo-Dionysian writings, as well as books of Church Order and 
Liturgies; while the large apocryphal literature associated with the 
names of Old Testament saints and worthies is naturally not included. 
The editor has wisely imposed these limits upon his selection, which, 
as it is, covers an enormous mass of literature, ranging in date from 
the second century A.D. to the Middle Ages. Many of the texts exist 
in several versions (Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, etc.), and in 

1 On p. 47 two French works are cited and after each occurs the enigmatic 
word ‘‘treatise’’: here, it is true, a moment's consideration will s t the 
French word Thése, but the English, as it stands, is meaningless. m p. 41 
we read ‘‘ Favorinus, the Gaul . . . gave conferences in Rome in Greek.”” What 
will the English reader understand by this? On p. 13 I was baffled by a reference 
to “the IVth century ’’: this is an unusual way of translating the ‘‘ Quattro- 
cento’’ of the original. On p. 31 the following sentence ocours: ‘* But, taking 
the facts as they are, this art, this thought penetrated Christianity much more 
profoundly and intimately than one would have any reason to doubt if we took 
as current coin the opportunist orofessions of a Basil, a Jerome or a Cassiodorus.”” 
For “‘doubt”’ read “ suspect.”’ This is not, in my judgment, an “ excellent 
translation.” 

The proof-reading is poor, especially in connection with proper names: ¢.g. 
Septimus Severus (p. 42), Hermiaa printed aa though a work by Tatian (p. 19), 
Ad Uzxorum (p. 81), ‘‘ Taurobola"’ and Aldesius (p. 229); on p. 130 we read 
pe be orn that the Octavius had in reality begun the series of works by Latin 
apologetics.’ 
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every case the student is given the necessary references to critical 
editions and MSS. 

While the inferiority of this literature as compared with the 
canonical New Testament is marked, there is much that is of great 
interest. The stories, especially those embodied in the Infancy 
Gospels, are often extravagant and absurd.’ But there is much, 
especially in the rich collection of Agrapha, and the collection of various 
Acts,” that is attractive and interesting. Especially interesting is 
the “‘ Acts of Thomas,” with its splendid ‘‘ Hymn of the Soul,” now 
published in an accessible form for the first time in English. The 
editor has given full versions of the five principal Books of Acts, viz. 
those of John, Paul, Peter, Andrew and Sonus. These are followed 
by summaries of the secondary Acts, associated largely with the names 
of the remaining Apostles. On these Dr. James makes some important 
observations. He says: 


The five principal apostolic romances . . . had naturally many successors : 
it was not to be expected that the destinies of the other apostles would be left in 
obscurity when the possibilities of edifying fiction on this subject had been 
demonstrated to so great an extent. But a change is noticeable in the com- 
plexion of the later romances. The earlier ones had all a great interest in 
doctrine: the prayers and exhortations of the apostle are evidently the centre 
of interest to the author. It is not so in the later Acts. In them it is the narra- 
tive and the accumulation of miracles which are the raison d’étre. Religiously, 
then, these books are not very important: as storehouses of legend and folk- 
lore, and in their influence on later literature and art, they have considerable 
interest. 


Though the reading of the Scriptures was quite commonly practised 
in the earlier centuries by Greek-speaking Christians, popular know- 
he the Bible in the West during the medieval period was largely 
mediated by the use of the Bible in the services of the Church, and by 
pictures, which played an important part in the decoration of medieval 
Churches. When reading was practised it was largely confined to 
selections such as were embodied in the so-called “ History-Bibles ” 
(Bible historiale), where the Biblical stories were intermixed with much 
material drawn from extra-Biblical sources, such as the apocryphal New 
Testament books. It is curious to notice the effect of the Reforma- 
tion on Art. With the emphasis laid on the Bible in Protestant circles 
there came in a tendency to restrict sacred themes for painting to the 
Bible proper. Thus Rembrandt, good Calvinist as he was, rigidly 
limits his pictures of this kind to purely Biblical subjects. 

The aol significance of the Apocryphal New Testament litera- 
ture is very great. Later Catholic tradition has been profoundly 
influenced, ogg | through the Breviary, the Legenda Aurea and 
the miracle-plays. The Protevangelium and the various writings con- 
cerned with the Virgin Mary have left a considerable mark upon 
Catholic belief and worship. The parents of the Virgin (Joachim and 
Anne) are saints in the Roman Calendar, and the Festival of the Assump- 
tion has secured a firm place as one of the most popular holy days of 
the Roman Church. The influence of their cycle of legends on art has 
also been immense, as such famous pictures as ‘‘ The Betrothal of the 
Virgin” and others attest. It can safely be said that medieval art 
and life cannot be fully understood without some knowledge of this 
literature. Dr, James has put all students under a great obligation 
by the issue of this scholarly and most useful edition, G. H. Box. 


1 The editor calls attention to a very modern forgery—‘‘ A Modern Infancy 
Gospel ”’—which has been published in New York and London, with Latin text 
and translation all complete (p. 89). 
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The Lincolnshire ——— and the Lindsey Survey. Edited b 
C. W. Fostsr and T. Lonetry, with an introduction by F. M. 
Srenton. 1924. xc + 315 pp. Lincoln Record Society. 


“THE contrast revealed by Domesday,” it has been well observed, 
“ between the social order of the Danelagh and that of the south and 
west of England governs the interpretation of all the later phases of 
early English history,” and in proportion as this fact has been in- 
creasingly realised of late years so has the Lincolnshire Domesday 
received the special attention of scholars. Lincolnshire is incom- 
parably, from this point of view, the most interesting of the Danelagh 
shires. Its social structure shows more clearly than that of any 
other county its peculiarly Danish characteristics. It is no exaggera- 
tion for Professor Stenton to assert in this volume that “ as material 
for social history the Lincolnshire Domesday fills a unique place.” 

But whilst the Lincolnshire Domesday has thus been the subject 
of an increasing interest it has hitherto remained somewhat difficult 
of access. The non-appearance of the first volume of the Victoria 
County History of Lincolnshire has left the student without the 
authoritative translation of the Survey which he possesses for most 
of the rest of England; and both the edition of 1783 and the 
facsimiles of the Ordnance Survey hardly serve the purposes of the 
general reader. Therefore, though there is little new in this volume, 
the Lincoln Record Society is to be congratulated on its appearance. 
The editors have done their work with care and distinction. The 
translation is for the most part accurate and clear, whilst the cross 
references to both the earlier editions of the Latin text will increase 
the usefulness of the book for scholars. Elaborate indices and 
excellent maps have been added. Finally, the publication of a 
translation of the Lindsey Survey gives to the student for the first 
time an authoritative English text of a document whose importance 
has long been recognised. 

The most interesting section of this volume is, however, Professor 
Stenton’s introduction. All that is claimed for it is the merit of euvre 
de vulgarisation. That it certainly possesses. But the claim is too 
modest. There will be few who can fail to benefit by a perusal of this 
clear exposition of Domesday terminology. The author’s discussion of 
the relation of the teamlands to the geld assessment is important 
(pp. xvi-xvii). But it is naturally with the free peasantry of the 

istrict that Professor Stenton is most concerned. He points out 
the peculiar position in which these stood towards the geld payment 
(p. xxvi). oe illustrations are given of the very limited rights 
which the lord exercised over his sokeland (p. xxiv). New examples 
are added of the rare Domesday use of dominium as the antithesis 
to sokeland rather than in contrast to the land of all the tenants of 
the lord (p. xxviii). From the Domesday statistics it is clear that 
the independent position of the Lincolnshire peasant was not due 
to his economic superiority over the peasantry of the south and west 
(p. xxi); and Professor Stenton has been able to illustrate and 
strengthen his important conclusion that in this district the Danish 
invasions involved “a settlement of the men of the Danish arm 
among the people that they had conquered,” a settlement whic 
profoundly modified the social structure of the shire throughout the 
medieval period. 

This volume, we are told, is to be followed by one upon the aasess- 
ment of Lincolnshire to the Danegeld and by another in which “ it 
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is hoped to use the Domesday Survey as a foundation of the feudal 
history of Lincolnshire.” The character of the present book should 
make it certain that these will be awaited with general interest. 

D. C. Doveras. 





The Anglo-Norman Custumal of Exeter. Edited by J. W. Scuorp. 
Intro. by J. W. Scuorp and R. C. Eastertmna. 1925. 59 pp. 
Milford. 5s. 


Or this important document in the city archives of Exeter about 
a third, olin later additions in French and Latin, was printed by 
Miss Bateson in Borough Customs, not without some textual errors 
and an obliteration of contexts which is always regrettable, even where, 
as in this case, clear arrangement is by no means a strong point of 
the record. The student of early municipal history has therefore 
good reason to be grateful to the Exeter research group! for providing 
at a reasonable price not only a complete and, as far as we have tested 
it, absolutely accurate transcript of the original MS., but also facsimiles 
which make reference to the original superfluous.? Translation and 
interpretation of a difficult text are another matter, and deserve the 
allowance which the editor requests, the only exceptions that need 
be made being to the translation of veredictum by “ judgment” in 
c. 18, and the omission of the words “ without custom” in c. 29. 
We gravely doubt, however, whether the exemption from custom of 
fish brought into port but not landed (c. 67) allowed sale on ship- 
board without paying custom, as stated in the introduction (p. 20). 
Surely, the point is that even after the harbour had been entered, the 
cargo could be taken elsewhere, without payment to Exeter. ‘‘ Wage 
and pledge ”’ (p. 36) would have been more fitly given in the usual 
form, ‘“‘ Gage and pledge.” To make an end of criticism, it would 
have been better, we think, if the names of all the towns having 
quittance of toll and custom of Exeter, which one of Hooker’s MSS. 
has preserved from the early part of the custumal before it was 
mutilated, had been given in Appendix ITI, instead of a brief selection. 
The arguments advanced by the editors in favour of assigning the 
custumal to the first half of the thirteenth century, instead of towards 
its end, as Miss Bateson thought, misled by the second Latin inter- 
polation, seem so convincing that a list of towns having the valuable 
ne in question at that early date might be of great use in tracing 
back their enjoyment of Sonatas slattie 

A close comparison with other early town custumals would be 
needed to decide how far the Exeter usages preserved in this record 
show local peculiarities. We do not remember to have met else- 
where with the triple gavel exacted for trading, baking and brewing 
rights (c. 34). If, an the first of these, the chepgavel, was paid 
only by non-freemen, as seems on the whole most likely, it may have 
been cognate with the census which is found in certain boroughs, 
and the chepgavellers in that case would form a class parallel to the 
more familiar censarii, tensarii or stallagers. 2s. 6d. seems to have 


1 See above, p. 132. 

* Nothing is omitted in the transcript except the slight but clear evidence 
that the first Latin addition on membrane 2 was begun by the scribe higher 
up than it now stands, and the numbers 47 and 48 in the margin of the same 
membrane, which must be connected, no doubt, with the 52 in the same position 
at the beginning of the entry which follows the custumal on membrane 3, though 
the intermediate numbers are not discoverable. 
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been the fixed amount of these annual payments, and it was also 
the rather high figure _ (exceptionally in so important a borough) 
as relief to the lord when a house in the city was sold. The lord also 
retained the right of pre-emption, a reservation not very usual in 
advanced boroughs. 

The great majority of the clauses in the custumal as it stands are 
trade regulations, and the exaction of custom on the goods of non- 
freemen is a prominent feature. The staple trade of the city seems 
to have been that in fish. Although the spirit of monopoly was as 
strong here as elsewhere, there is no evidence of any gild organisation 
to enforce it. The light thrown upon the municipal constitution of 
Exeter is purely incidental, but the editors call attention to clear 
evidence that the stewards and the bailiffs were distinct officers, and 
that alongside the city court presided over by the mayor and bailiffs 
there was a separate bailiff’s court. In a record of custom the ancient 
office of bailiff or provost is naturally more prominent than the newly 
instituted mayoralty. It was from the provostry, for instance, that 
the interesting —- of a penny at Hockday and again at Martin- 
mas to each of the twenty-eight parochial chapels of the city was 
made, which a local chartulary attributes to a gift of King William 
(?1I) charged upon the chepgavel. 

In his introduction and more in detail in an appendix Mr. Schopp 
gives all necessary help to the understanding of the Anglo-Norman 
of the text, and a complete glossary is supplied. It is to be hoped 
that this very thorough piece of editing will stimulate workers else- 
where to make accessible at least the more important of the consider- 
able mass of medieval borough records which is still unprinted and 
comparatively little known. James Tair. 


Calendar of Early Mayors’ Court Rolls of the City of London, a.D. 1298- 
1307. Edited by A. H. Tuomas. 1924. xlv +304 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Tuts volume is one of the most valuable contributions that has been 
made to the medieval history of London for many years. In his 
introduction Mr. Thomas gives an admirable uccount of the relation 
of the Mayor’s Court to the earlier Court of Husting and Sheriffs’ 
Court, of the circumstances of its emergence in the thirteenth century, 
of the significance of these surviving records, of the technical pro- 
cedure of the Court and of the practical scope and character of its 
jurisdiction. The facts thus vouched for by a cautiously exact scholar- 
ship which does honour to the great Cambridge traditions in which 
the editor was bred, suggest to the more rashly generalising mind of an 
Oxford reviewer that the rise and development of the Mayor’s Court 
was probably connected in some way with that series of crises in civic 
history in 1259, 1263, 1272 and 1319, which are as yet so imperfectly 
understood. But quite apart from this hypothesis the great value of 
the records as material for economic and social history may be indicated 
by reference to a few cases. 

The most fundamental facts of civic history are those concerning 
the relative status of different classes of residents, i.e. of temporary 
and permanent residents who are non-freemen and of freemen with 
different degrees of right or privilege. William de la Foreste, smith, 
for example, was sued for trespass because he had lived and traded ten 
years in the city without being free. He pleaded that he was a handi- 
craftsman, not a merchant, and dealt only with freemen. The case 
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was referred to a jury of lawful men of the craft of smiths, whose 
verdict is not on record. There were, however, half a dozen similar 
cases in different trades during the first year of this record, and light 
is cast upon them by the opprobrious words of a skinner who, when 
distrained by the Serjeant of the Chamber for two marks which he had 
promised to pay for his freedom, declared that the sheriff was planning 
to drive himself and others from the Liberty of the City. 

Now in Letter Book D there is recorded between November 1309 
and November 1312 a great rush of entries to citizenship by redemp- 
tion at sums varying from five shillings (quia pauper) to two pounds. 
In some trades the new admissions are spread fairly evenly over the 
three years; whilst in others the greater number occur within a short 
period, e.g. 23 skinners and peleters in three weeks at the end of 1309; 
20 cooks in a month, December—January 1311-2, 28 bakers in Feb- 
ruary 1311. The scarcely avoidable inference is that most of these 
new freemen were old residents legalising a de facto status. This 
register of admissions by purchase seems to have been brought to a 
sudden close by the petition of the commonalty in December 1312, 
that no outsider, native or foreign, should be admitted unless certified 
by the merchants and craftsmen whose business he wished to enter. 
This was claimed as an old rule, but was not formally authorised till 
the charter of 1319. ‘‘ At this time,” says the chronicler, ‘‘ many of 
the people of the trades of London were arrayed in livery and a good 
time was about to begin.” But the emergence of the crafts to a 
share in — authority was a slow process lasting over fifty 
years, and involving continual conflicts between the class interests 
represented. 

The first of these conflicts after 1319 is reflected in the Iter of 1321. 
It is in the Liber Custumarum, which was largely compiled with reference 
to the Iter, that our earliest records of London craft ordinances are 
found. The preservation of the ordinances in this connection, so far 
from being evidence of their having been formulated and maintained 
continuously by the civic authorities, points almost in the opposite 
direction. The Cordwainers’, Lorimers’ and Cappers’ ordinances were 
conceded in the revolutionary period of 1265-71, annulled immediately 
after, and re-authorised with modifications more than thirty years 
later (those of the Cordwainers in 1303, those of the Cappers in 1311). 
But it is highly improbable that these were the only craft ordinances 
authorised by FitzThomas and Harvey, or that the fraternity organisa- 
tions which secured the ordinances and are clearly observable in their 
clauses ceased to function when municipal authorisation was with- 
drawn. The present volume affords ample evidence in support of the 
view that the re-emergence of the mysteries as recognised organs of 
civic regulation was only a natural sequel to the maintenance and 
extension of the fraternity organisations in the interval. 

Apart from the Cordwainers and Weavers the new cases cited are 
those of the Coopers (1298), the Carpenters and the Smiths (1299), 
the Spurriers (1300), the Whittawyers, and the Fruiters.1 
GrorcEe UnwIN. 


1 [The late Professor Unwin did not complete this review, which Mrs. Unwin 
has very kindly sent. We print it as he left it,—Ed. History.] 
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The Chronicle of Ahimaaz. Translated, with an introduction and notes, 
by Marous Sauzman. Columbia Univ. Press (Milford). 1924. 
x + 106 + 24 pp. 9s. 


Few cultures in European history are more complex than that 
of Southern Italy in the earlier Middle Ages. Even apart from the 
factors received by successive invasion from the North, Southern 
Italy presents elements of four civilisations, the Latin, the Byzantine, 
the Saracen, and the Hebrew. Of all the elements in this culture, that 
of the Hebrew is least known and evidence concerning it is the 
scantiest. The present sources of our knowledge are practically only 
four. First there are the Jewish inscriptions, of which upwards of 
forty are known from Italy south of Naples, dating from the seventh 
to the thirteenth century. (There is almost certainly also early 
unpublished material still to come from Sicily.) These inscriptions 
show that from the seventh century onward the Jews were acquainted 
with Latin, Greek and Hebrew. All three languages are employed 
by them for inscriptional purposes. Decipherment is rendered no 
easier by the contemporary habit of employing each of the three scripts 
for the languages to which they do not correspond! Secondly, we 
have a complete work of an astrologico-mystical character, and a 
fragment of a medical treatise produced by a Jewish physician, Don- 
nolo of Otranto (913-984), who was acquainted with Arabic, Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew, and exhibits evidence of all four influences in his 
works. Thirdly, we have a number of scattered references to South 
Italian Jews in Jewish and other literature. These have been con- 
siderably augmented of late by a number of documents from the 
Cairo Genizah. The word means “ hiding place,” and is applied to 
the store-room in a synagogue in which worn-out, or heretical, or 
disgraced books, or disused documents are placed. In the Cairo 
Genizah documents have survived throwing some light on the life 
of the Jews in South Italy. They show that there was considerable 
intercourse between Egypt and South Italy from at least as early as 
the mid tenth century. This fact is of importance to general cultural 
history, for it illuminates one of the channels by which Arabian 
philosophy and science were passed on to Latins. 

Our fourth and last source of information concerning South Italian 
Jewry is the Hebrew chronicle of Ahimaaz, discovered about thirty 
years ago in the cathedral library of Toledo. It has since been 
examined and discussed by various scholars, but is now available in 
translation for the first time. Dr. Salzmann has done his task in a 
very thorough and workmanlike fashion, and the thanks of historians 
will be accorded to him for rendering accessible this document on a 
dark and confused period. 

The chronicle of Ahimaaz is called by its author “A Book of 
Genealogies.” It is in effect an account of the traditions of his own 
family, written in a peculiar language in which Hebrew idiom is com- 
bined with Arabic structure. The work takes up its story about 
800 and terminates in 1054. Dr. Salzmann has elie great pains in 
an effort to fit in the earlier part of the story that Ahimaaz has to tell 
with historical events of the ninth and tenth centuries. He is dis- 
turbed and surprised at the incompleteness of the correlation. Such 
touching belief in the reliability of family histories could only come 
from the New World! Those who have had to do with such matters 


1 See above, p. 243. 
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do not attach vast weight to undocumented family traditions even 
in a settled modern state. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
a South Italian family of the eleventh century would be likely to 
preserve in any accurate detail the memories of its doings during the 
disorders of the ninth and tenth centuries. For the purpose of the 
general historian, however, the chronicle yields interesting information. 
It tells of close contact between the Jews of Egypt and South Italy. 
It tells of the organisation of Jewish learning in South Italy, a fact 
unknown before. It gives us a living picture of how the wisdom of 
the East could come to the West. at this transference of learning 
did take place is perfectly well known to medievalists, that the process 
was largely carried on through Jewish channels has long been recog- 
nised. What has been largely lacking, however, is a concrete picture 
of how the process could have been actually conducted. In forming 
that picture the works of Ahimaaz and of Donnolo are of great assist- 
ance. This volume is therefore a definite addition to the armoury 
of the medievalist. Cares SINGER. 


A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages. By C. W. C. Oman. 
1924. Two Vols., xv + 526+ xi+ 459 pp. Methuen. 36s. 

The English Conquest of Normandy, 1416-1424: a study in fifteenth- 
century warfare. By R. A. Newnaty. 1924. xvii + 367 pp. 
Yale Univ. Press. (Milford.) 18s. 6d. 


THE new edition of Sir Charles Oman’s well-known book on medieval 
warfare deserves more than a mere mention of its appearance. The 
work is now much bigger and better than it used to be. Instead of 
stopping at the arbitrary date of 1375, Sir Charles has extended his 
survey so as to cover the fifteenth century. He has written entirely 
new chapters on the Swiss, the Tartars, the Ottoman Turks, the 
condottieri, the wars of the English in the fifteenth century, abroad 
and at home, and the early use of fire-arms. And he has shown an 
admirable readiness to modify his earlier views in deference to researches 
made since the book was first published. It is to be hoped that some 
other writers, notably in the field of ecclesiastical history, will lay 
his example to heart. 

The book, it is true, has not been purged of all its defects. Even 
on matters treated in the first edition, it remains inaccurate in detail. 
And good digestion has not always waited on Sir Charles’s appetite for 
new opinions—witness his account of the military institutions of 
Norman England. The additional chapters, though valuable, are 
vitiated by much hasty judgment : ustabie victims of this are Henry 
V and his brother the Duke of Bedford, whose abilities are inexcusably 
underrated. While plans of battles are numerous, there is a lack of 
maps to illustrate campaigns. Authorities are sparingly cited, and 
there is no bibliography. Indeed, had the book been published 
anonymously, one would have ascribed it to a learned amateur. It 
is readable throughout, and anyone who masters its contents will 
have an excellent general knowledge of its theme. 

In Dr. Newhall’s work, on the other hand, the touch of the 
oe wmensy 7 is everywhere apparent. There are 1673 footnotes and a 

ibliographical note twenty pages long. The author has dug widely 
and deeply in manuscript records, both English and French, and shows 
a surprising—though not very fruitful—acquaintance with modern 
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monographs on French local history. His research, indeed, seems 
to have been as nearly exhaustive as ever research can be, and his 
book is packed with information—much of it never printed before— 
about the course of Henry V’s military operations and the organisation, 
equipment, victualling, and payment of his armies. 

How far the innumerable “ facts” in the book are worth knowing 
is a question that raises large issues and may not be discussed here. 
How far they are really established is a question we should hesitate to 
answer after investigating the authorities cited in some of Dr. New- 
hall’s footnotes. It is evident that Dr. Newhall possesses many of 
the essential qualities of an historian. But he has missed a great 
opportunity because, instead of mastering his material, he has allowed 
it to master him. After all, there is a specific difference between the 
historian and the précis-writer, though it seems to be ignored nowadays 
in some of the most celebrated schools of historical research. 

W. T. Wavau. 


Readings from the Great Historians. General Editor: R. L. Macks. 
Vol. I, to 1603, ed. by C. B. Macxktg, 288 pp., 3s.; Vol. II, 1603— 
1714, ed. by J. W. Witttams, 314 pp., 3s. 6d.; Vol. III, 1714— 
1856, ed. by R. L. Mackrg, 282 pp., 3s. 1925. Harrap. 


Herz are three little volumes which cannot fail to receive a warm 
welcome from teachers of history in schools of all sorts, for either 
boys or girls. 

The extracts chosen cover British History from the days of Cesar 
to the Crimean War, and are linked together and given continuity of 
narrative by the short, simple and delightfully written prefaces 
which introduce each chapter of “ Readings.” The name of the 
general editor, Mr. R. L. Mackie, of the University of St. Andrews, 
is a guarantee that the work has been well and carefully done, with 
due regard both to literary and to historical qualities in the choice 
of extracts. The preface to each chapter contains some account and 
description of the authors whose works have been selected, as well 
as of the events of the period. 

The suggestions for additional reading which appear at the end of 
the chapters in Vols. I and III, and at the end of Vol. II, are admirable, 
and will prove of immense help when choosing books for the School 
Library, which should in a measure reflect the periods of history which 
are being taught at the moment; the students should have no difficulty 
in finding stories bearing upon these periods, though they must not 
be too obviously thrust upon them by their teachers. The editor does 
not, of course, claim that these lists of books are complete; but they 
can always be added to and extended, by individual choice and to 
suit the age and tastes of the pupils; we all have our personal pre- 
dilections in the matter, and I should like to have seen some of Mr. 
R. H. Benson’s novels on the lists—Oddsfish, for instance, in connection 
with Charles II—also Mr. Wymond Carey’s delightful historical novels ; 
Mr. John Buchan might have been represented, and Mr. John Mase- 
field’s Martin Hyde deserves a place. 

Many of the extracts will be familiar to teachers who, however, 
may not be sure of chapter and verse (our memories do not improve 
in these matters as we grow older) and much valuable time will be 
saved by finding what they want so conveniently placed at their 
disposal. A great number, too, have had little leisure or opportunity 
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for wide reading, and to them these volumes will prove a guide and 
instructor as well as a friend; and to those living in the country, who 
have not access to a good library, they will be invaluable. 

They must, however, be used as introductions to, not as sub- 
stitutes for, the great literary historians; and that seems to me the 
danger incurred by introducing them as a class book; we are all in 
such a hurry in these days to “ get rich or wise quickly,” that we are 
impatient of anything which we regard as ‘“‘ waste of time.” ‘‘ Why 
did I not have this book when I was reading for my Schools ?”” remarked 
a young Oxford man—picking up one of the volumes the other day— 
‘it would have saved me such a lot of trouble.” This, I imagine, is 
not what the editor intended to achieve ! 

The book, therefore, is for teachers rather than for pupils, and 
suitably used by the former should excite interest, and, as the editor 
says— build a bridge between the school text-book and the literary 
history ’’ which the pupil will find pleasure as well as profit in crossing. 
C. VauaHaNn WILKEs. 


Traders in East and West. By Fiorence L. Bowman and Estuer J. 
Roper. 93 pp. Travellers and Travelling in the Middle Ages. 
By E. L. Guirrorp. 75 pp. “ Texts for Students,’ Nos. 37, 38. 
1924. The Sheldon Press. 2s. each. 

Mungo Park. By W. H. Hewirr. 1923. 75 pp. Richard Hakluyt. 
By Foster Watson. 1924. 99 pp. “ Pioneers of Progress” 
series. The Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE two volumes in the 8.P.C.K. series of Texts, consisting chiefly 
of extracts from original sources, will be found valuable in school 
teaching as well as for other purposes calling for local colour in a 
handy shape. In forms studying a special subject every pupil might 
profitably have a copy of a book such as these. If this is not feasible, an 
alternative scheme yielding good results is for the form to possess a 
collection of such source books, on different subjects, which can be 
changed round periodically. Mr. Guilford’s volume contains nothing 
but the extracts, well chosen and many of them graphic and interesting 
pieces, illustrating between them a wide range of medieval life. 
Traders in East and West deals with a more modern period, and 
contains, in addition to the sources, some short sections by the com- 
pilers elucidating the matters dealt with. In one of these (p. 53) it 
is stated that in 1496 Henry VII granted to John Cabot and his sons 
a patent to discover a North-west Passage to India. The terms of the 
document do not warrant such a description of it, and this, with an 
even more serious misrepresentation of Sebastian Cabot’s grant of 1549 
(p. 11), arouses a suspicion that the editors have sometimes not looked 
up their documents for themselves, but have taken the word of others 
for them—a dangerous procedure when dealing with the history of 
geographical discovery, the especial playground of the inaccurate 
romancer. For the selection of the original extracts there can be 
nothing but praise. 

The volumes in the ‘ Pioneers of Progress”’ series are also well 
suited for the purposes of a form library, by means of which boys may 
read history for themselves and so overcome the distaste for the 
subject which so many acquire as the result of too much teaching of it. 
The main appeal of these biographies is, however, to the adult rather 
than to the juvenile reader. Mr. Hewitt’s life of Mungo Park is an 
admirable account of an explorer whose fame has been overshadowed 
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by that of others who achieved more extensive discoveries, but who 
were not pioneering amid conditions so absolutely unknown and with 
equipment so scanty and unsuitable. His blue coat with long tails 
and brass buttons, which he had to give to a native chief, and his top- 
hat, to which he clung to the last, illumine the incongruity of the 
European of 1800 in the scene of savage Africa. Dr. Watson’s 
Hakluyt will serve as an introduction to a study of the Principal 
Navigations, giving, as it does, an intelligible account of the mentality 
and ambitions which inspired the Elizabethan adventurers. The 
author believes that his is ‘‘ the first separate book which has been 
written on Hakluyt,’’ which, although strange, appears to be true. 
The explanation of this neglect lies in the fact that nearly all that 
is worth knowing about Hakluyt is to be found in his own writings; 
it is his thought rather than the record of his career that is important. 
J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


Tudor Economic Documents (Univ. of London Historical Series, 
No. IV). Edited by R. H. Tawney and Emeen Power. 
1924. Three volumes: xiii + 383 + ix + 369 + viii + 486 pp. 
Longmans. 15s. each vol. 


WE have here a little over 1200 pages of documents elucidating 
the economic history of a relatively short period. The usual topics 
are covered : agriculture, towns and crafts, the corn trade, the textile 
industries, mining and metallurgy, alien immigrants, the statute of 
artificers, commerce and colonisation, shipping, credit and money- 
lending, high prices and the coinage, taxation, patents and monopolies, 
vagrancy and poor relief. In the third volume many of these topics 
are dealt with a second time by extracts from pamphlets, memoranda, 
and literary works. On the whole, the last volume is the best. It 
is the largest and the items are longest. The form of the documents, 
also, is somewhat more attractive. 

Care has been taken to secure good textual readings, though it 
has not been thought necessary to go behind the printed source to 
the original manuscript. In one case noted the editors have not 
acknowledged both the texts that they have used, but theirs is prob- 
ably the best of the three. Some manuscript sources have been drawn 
upon, notably the state papers, domestic series, for the reign of 
Elizabeth. There is still room, however, for a collection of economic 
documents for the Tudor period based wholly on manuscripts, such 
as the memoranda rolls ok the various series of state papers. Such a 
collection would require enormous labour and probably not add greatly 
to our general knowledge. 

The editors have been unduly modest in not giving to the student 
the benefit of their great knowledge of the period. To have selected 
this record and rejected that must have required much critical labour. 
This might have been embodied in an introduction to each document. 
A few of the selections have been left in the original Latin. Guic- 
ciardini’s long description of the trade of Antwerp in 1560 is set forth 
not in the original Italian, but in a contemporary French translation, 
rather unjustifiably, as it seems to the reviewer. Opinions differ as 
to the proper form or dressing of an original source: the editors have 
kept the spelling and capitalisation of the documents printed, no 
matter how diverting or disconcerting. There are no chapters specific- 
ally devoted to general governmental policy, domestic trade and 
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transportation, industrial combination, private business enterprise, 
and the spirit of capitalism. The chapter on taxation must, of course, 
be inadequate. A special volume of sources on this subject alone 
would now be welcome. Though the whole Tudor period is covered, 
there is really little material for the reign of Henry VII and not very 
much more for that of Henry VIII. It was, of course, predetermined 
by the nature of things that the period 1547-1598 should be best 
represented. 

One serious difficulty is bound to arise. The student of economic 
history must spend long months reading and digesting these documents. 
It is doubtful whether he will have much knowledge of the earlier 
or later periods. Accordingly he may derive a wholly false notion 
of the Tudor period itself. For instance, a very large amount of 
space is devoted to the enclosure of land. It is still a debatable 
question how important this was for social history. There can be no 
doubt, in the opinion of the reviewer, that the Tudor enclosure move- 
ment is exaggerated from the standpoint of economic history. How- 
ever this may be, the student who knows Tudor economic history 
only will get a rather one-sided notion of rural life in the sixteenth 
century. He will be led to think that everybody was enclosing land 
and that manorial arrangements were destroyed. On the contrary, 
the manor survived as an agrarian shell, and even as an agricultural 
unit, to a much greater extent than has been realised. If our editors 
had given us court rolls, manorial accounts, surveys of unenclosed 
as well as enclosed manors, and field maps, they would have provided 
a more balanced notion of rural life in Tudor England. In the selection 
of documents, in the case of enclosures, as at so many other points, 
the editors have been influenced by their absorption in the lot of the 
poor man. This is surely a pardonable interest, but it is not so 
= for the agriculture of Tudor times as for that of a later 
period. 

Although each reader will have his individual reaction as to 
emphasis, the subjects included, and the general mode of treatment, 
still there is no question that we all owe a heavy debt of gratitude 
to the editors for these three substantial volumes. All students 
specialising in economic history and particularly all in Tudor history 
should possess and read them. N. 8. B. Gras. 


Shakespeare, the Man and his Stage. By E. A. G. Lamporn and G. B. 
Harrison. “The World’s Manuals” series. 1925. 128 pp. 
Milford. 2s. 6d. 


Master Richard Quyny, Bailiff of Stratford-upon-Avon. By Epaar J. 
Frirp. 1925. 215 pp. Milford. 10s. 


WE are very intent to-day on adjusting our ideas of Shakespeare 
to the life and thought of his time without bating one jot of Ben 
Jonson’s claim that he was “ not of an Age.” This is evident in an 
excellent little book by Mr. E. A. G. Lamborn and Mr. G. B. Harrison 
on Shakespeare, the Man and his Stage. It would be misleading to 
call it an introductory book, since it introduces the reader to the age 
by plunging him into it. And he will emerge aware at least of two 
facts, that there is original material in plenty for the inquirer and 
that the exploration of this material is an adventure Elizabethan in 
its surprises. The admirable chapter on Shakespeare’s Age will appeal 
to historians who have an eye for the management of a background 
crowded with contemporary illustrations. the other chapters one 
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is biographical and brings together with some measure of completeness 
the evidences and traditions, erecting upon them a superstructure no 
heayier than the foundations will bear; another deals with the 
theatrical world and its place in the life of the day; whilst a fourth, 
in dealing with the plays, emphasises those points that carry us back 
to the social and theatrical conditions that they were written to satisfy. 
Room has been found here for reference to recent bibliographical work 
on the nature of playhouse copy and the relations of players with 
printers. A striking feature of the manual is its wealth of con- 
temporary evidence and allusion, and, one must add, its excellent 
illustrations, facsimiles, portraits and engravings. 

But Shakespeare was a Stratford man as well as an Elizabethan, 
and it is very fitting that his friend Master Richard Quyny should be 
made the subject of an independent inquiry. Quyny, whose son 
married Shakespeare’s daughter, died in 1602 during his second term of 
office as bailiff of the borough. He was the son of Adrian Quyny, 
who in 1552 was fined with John Shakespeare, the father, for inter- 
fering with the profits of the borough by keeping unauthorised muck- 
heaps in Henley Street. Both Adrian and John subsequently passed 
through the bailiff’s chair and wrote themselves gentlemen. Mr. 
Edgar Fripp has made us familiar, in a way hitherto impossible, with 
the life of Stratford in Shakespeare’s day, bringing to his task the 
intimate knowledge of local life gained while editing with the late 
Mr. Richard Savage the volumes of the Minutes and Accounts of the 
Stratford Corporation now in course of publication by the Dugdale 
Society. 

ues is an interesting figure, a tenacious man of affairs who fought 
successfully the suits of the borough before the Privy Council in London. 
He was born, bred and educated in Stratford, where—unlike his school- 
fellow Shakespeare—he spent his life. He read Cicero for his comfort 
and bandied Latin quotations with his fellow townsman and corre- 
spondent, the Cambridge graduate, Abraham Sturley. We may 
argue that Shakespeare came to London no worse equipped by his 
schoolmasters than his friend Quyny, though it was perhaps an Ovid 
and not a Tully that he carried in his pocket. That Mr. Fripp sees 
Shakespeare behind too many bushes must not be allowed to obscure 
the significance of his book. Richard Quyny’s letter to Shakespeare 
is the only piece of the dramatist’s correspondence that has survived, 
and in learning what may be known of Quyny we learn not a little 
of Shakespeare. Clearly there were two planes of life in Stratford. 
The Shakespeares, Sturleys, Quynys and their set, along with the 
Town Clerk, the Parson and the Schoolmaster, were on the upper 
level. This office-holding burgher class was on terms of inferior 
familiarity with the Grevilles, Throckmortons, Lucys and Gooderes, the 
local landed gentlefolk. Their sons came to London and won distinc- 
tion in the professions or in business. Mr. Fripp is justified in claiming 
that he has shown that Halliwell Phillipps was at fault in setting afoot 
the story of the Stratford boor. 

Puritanism had a strong hold on Stratford, and John Shakespeare 
seems to have been one of the extremists. Simon Hunt, however, one 
of William Shakespeare’s schoolmasters, was a Jesuit. Stratford 
suffered grievously from fires in 1594 and 1595, and it was two years 
after the fire, when property was at the mercy of a man with ready 
money, that Shakespeare bought New Place. His purchase in later 
years of the valuable moiety of the tithes seems also to have sprung 
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from the need of his native town for capital: he made money in London 
where ready money was plentiful and laid it out in Stratford, where it 
was short. But even if Shakespeare had not come into the picture— 
and he does come legitimately very much into Mr. Fripp’s picture— 
his book would have had value and interest for the light it throws on 
the reactions of a typical Warwickshire borough to the religious and 
political troubles of a particularly exciting age. 
A. W. Reep. 


Europe in the Seventeenth Century. By Davip Oca. 1925. x + 579 pp. 
A. and C. Black. 18s. 


Goop interpretations, from a British hand, either of European 
history or of our own foreign policy before the nineteenth century, 
are few and far between. In both directions Mr. Ogg’s learned and 
instructive volume will be of real assistance to the present generation 
of students. The author’s knowledge of the contemporary literature 
and the printed sources is deep; he has made an original use of them ; 
his writing, often pointed with a grave irony, is clear and concise. 
The chapters on Spain and on “ Jesuit and Jansenist ” are important 
contributions to the English literature on these subjects, while the 
section dealing with “ Ottoman and Slav” is one of the very few 
accounts in our language which throw light on the racial complexity 
of Near Eastern politics. 

Yet, while an admirable and provocative book to put in the hands 
of a student who knows something of the facts, it may be questioned 
whether it is an entirely satisfactory history of the seventeenth century. 
It is not that it is incomplete: that, for instance, Dutch history 
suffers from lack of the first-hand knowledge shown in the case of 
Spain. For no scholar can grasp the whole original sources of Europe. 
The criticism one would make is, rather, one of wrong judgment. 

The author’s view of what matters in history is emphatically 
stated. It is a drama, not a pageant. “The world will be saved 
by its idealists.” Mr. Ogg has been from Dan to Beersheba in the 
seventeenth century, and, save for a few rare intellects, for the 

nts, for two or three politicians—Henry of Navarre, Sobieski, 
Ce Chmielniski—he finds that all is barren. ‘‘ There is nothing 
in the historical literature of the seventeenth century to show that 
diplomatic agents were intended to help the cause of European peace.” 
Louis XIV is a “sub-intellect.” <“ he most criminally stupid man 
in history,” he exercises “on posterity an influence second only to 
that of Napoleon in its baneful fascination for the shallow and flashy 
mind.” As for Louis’ great antagonist, William III, he had a “ love 
of war for its own sake.” Now these are not merely differences of 
opinion; it is the “drama” of history rewritten from the point of 
view of the dramatic critic, not from that of the actors or the mass 
of the audience. The whole proportion of the book illustrates the 
(as I think) exaggerated emphasis given to intellectual or idealist . 
development. “Jesuit and Jansenist” get 42 pages; the Dutch 
Republic in this century 30; Sarpi a quarter-page, the “ grand 


design”’ 4; Vincent de Paul and Francis de Sales nothing, Charles 
Loyseau 2. Such a judgment of history, so well expressed, is fitting 
in a study of the period, but not, it is submitted, in a “ history of 
Europe,” where full weight must be given to the passions and aspira- 
tions of the great majority of contemporaries. For even a Louis XIV 
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cannot move soldiers without playing on feelings rooted in a nation’s 
past; even a congress of Westphalia represents a good deal more 
than the prancings and grimaces of individual diplomats. Some- 
times in reading this book Lord Morley’s remark upon Taine recurs 
to the mind. “ This is not the way in which things really happen. 
For that, it is no wonder that the critic takes down a volume of 
Cardinal de Retz, with the stir and spirit of affairs in full circulation, 
and the actors, as Retz says, ‘hot and smoking’ with violence and 
faction.” But though many of us would put a different title on 
Mr. Ogg’s volume, the substance of it is more than welcome, since 
it supplies a tonic always wanted for the purely political mind. 

When a second edition is called for, the following points seem to 
need correction or reconsideration. France really acquired Artois 
in 1659, not in 1678 (p. 2). Modena was not ceded to the Papacy in 
1597 (p. 47). The Vasa kings did not secure the Polish crown in 
1572 (p. 50). The marriage of Gaston of Orleans with Margaret of 
Lorraine was not part of a reaction after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus; the marriage took place on 3 January 1632. The refer- 
ence on p. 804 of the Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IV, does not 
appear to imply that Contarini’s full account of the Westphalia nego- 
tiations was not used by Sir Adolphus Ward (p. 171, and note). That 
Louis XIII had a “ mentality unable to rise higher than stables and 
kennels” (p. 187) is not the view of modern French historians. 
M. Pagés, for one, has made it clear that Louvois influenced foreign 
policy long before 1688 (p. 248, note). Thomas of Savoy founded a 
cadet branch, but was himself one of the main line (p. 384). ‘‘ The 


benevolent and disinterested diplomacy ” of Henry IV in 1609 (p. 413) 
loses some of its glamour if one reflects that a year earlier he was 
proposing to Spain a partition of the Netherlands. ‘ The practical 


” 


uniformity of religion’ in Holland is a great exaggeration. What 
English Tories of the eighteenth century showed a “readiness to 
embark on military enterprizes”’ (p. 419)? To say (p. 428) that 
Charles II ‘‘ had declined to devote money to the maintenance of 
English maritime supremacy ” in 1667 is surely to misrepresent the 
situation in Parliament and the Cabinet. Nor is it easily credible 
(p. 230) that Louis seriously believed in 1685 that he could restore 
Catholicism in England by force of arms. On p. 436 there is a mis- 
print of 1699 for 1709. 

Finally, the volume is equipped with useful maps and a first-rate 
bibliography—though the latter is slightly tinged with a feature 
lamentably on the increase in modern bibliographies: that is, to 
indulge in scathing remarks at the expense of one’s predecessors. 
Would it not be more humane and less two-edged to exclude their 
books ? Kerra FEmine. 


The Congregational Churches of Staffordshire. By A. G. MaTrHEws. 
1925. 275 pp. Congregational Union. 

Richard Baxter. By A. R. Laven. 1925. 158 pp. S.P.C.K. 5s. 

Chapters from Richard Bazxter’s Christian Directory. Selected by 
JEANNETTE TawNeEY. 1925. xvi-+ 173 pp. Bell. 6s. 

A Life of the Rev. Richard Baxter. By F. J. Powtoxs. 1925. 
326 pp. Cape. 165s. 


Mr. Marruews has written an interesting little book which is 
something of a contribution to local history. It is true that much 
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of his work does not go below the Dictionary of National Biography, 
but he has examined the Calendars of State Papers and such of the 
Baxter MSS. as have been printed. He has also consulted the work 
of local antiquaries such as Cherry and Ingamells. The most interest- 
ing part of his book from the point of view of general history is in the 
first three chapters, which cover the period from 1642-1689. By 
carefully collecting detail about Staffordshire he has contrived to 
throw some interesting sidelights on the religious history of that 
troubled time. Fox and Baxter and Harrison, the Harleys and the 
Foleys, appear in characteristic scenes which are described with 
accuracy and sometimes with humour, and the working of the Church 
system of Laud, of the Commonwealth, and of Charles II’s reign is 
well illustrated in lively and significant detail. Most of the material 
in the later chapters will chiefly interest those who wish to follow the 
record of Congregationalism in a particular district, though when 
Wesley and Whitefield appear in the story it takes on a wider 
significance. 

Mr. Ladell’s stidy of Richard Baxter disarms criticism by its 
naif admission that it is written by a High Churchman “to show 
that the contempt commonly meted out to the great leaders of 
Puritanism is far less deserved than is usually supposed.” Mr. Ladell 
has read some of Baxter’s writings and has got up the history of his 
period in accessible handbooks and popular biographies. His book 
may help those who did not know it before to realise that the Puritans 
had some grasp of the meaning of religion ; but one cannot help thinking 
that if Mr. Ladell had read Sir James Stephen’s study of Baxter, written 
nearly ninety years ago, with more attention, he would not have been 
at so much pains to prove that Baxter was a mystic. If he had been, 
the interest of his religious psychology would have been very different 
from what it is. 

A good deal of the real Baxter comes out in Mrs. Tawney’s selec- 
tions from his manual of casuistry called A Christian Directory. In 
her Preface Mrs. Tawney explains that the principle on which her 
selections is based is that of bringing out the economic ideas of a 
seventeenth-century Puritan. Baxter’s directions for the rich and for 
the poor, for servants and masters, for the owners of negro slaves, 
his examination of cases of conscience about lending and borrowing, 
losing and finding, and his directions against oppression and prodigality 
can be compared, as she points out, with Bunyan’s Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman. They illustrate admirably the survival in the seven- 
teenth century of the medieval fusion of ethics and economics. They 
show, too, Baxter in a thoroughly characteristic mood of vigorous 
criticism directed against every class in the community. “ A poor 
man proud is doubly hateful.’’ ‘“‘ It is too common a sort of Oppression 
for the Rich in all places to domineer too insolently over the poor.” 
“ To go as Pirates to catch up poor Negro’s or people of another Land, 
that never forfeited Life or Liberty, and to make them slaves, and sell 
them is one of the worst kinds of Thievery in the world; and such 
persons are to be taken for the common enemies of mankind.” Baxter 
may have been censorious, but he had a fine nose for human self- 
deception. 

ere is real scholarship and insight in what we hope is only the 
first volume of Dr. Powicke’s Life of Baxter. Few men are better 
qualified for a detailed study of Baxter than the veteran member of 
a family in which historical scholarship appears to be hereditary. 
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In fact there is the work of a lifetime in this book; it abounds in 
the careful verification of doubtful and disputed points (since Orme’s 
day, no one seems to have examined the Church Register in which 
Baxter’s birth occurs until Dr. Powicke did so to prove that Orme was 
thirteen days out in the date of Baxter’s baptism). For the first 
time we get the results from what is modestly described as a more or 
less careful study of the Baxter MSS. in Dr. Williams’s Library, and 
on this is based an admirable account, which fills the bulk of the book, 
of Baxter’s ministry at Kidderminster, which is incidentally Dr. 
Powicke’s birthplace. Anyone who understands Baxter will appreciate 
the crucial importance of this part of his life. It was his happiest 
and most genuinely fruitful period, for though he was fated to be a 
controversialist, he was born to bea pastor, and the work he did among 
his 5,000 parishioners is the surest foundation of his fame. Not 
the least interesting thing in the book is the frontispiece, which, as 
Dr. Powicke explains, he was fortunate enough to find in Rous Lench 
Court near Evesham, the house in which Baxter wrote The Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest. The portrait, which has apparently never been 
reproduced before, is a fine example of the work of Robert Walker, 
who is said to have left us the best likeness of Cromwell. It shows 
Baxter in the early ‘thirties, looking exactly the keen young scholar, 
thin-faced, thin-lipped, with white hands and tapering fingers, whom 
we can imagine setting out for the Army as a chaplain, full of confi- 
dence in his ability to argue them all out of their insane delusion 
of toleration, or listening impatiently to a couple of hours’ harangue 
from Cromwell and coming to the conclusion that the Protector was a 
man who “ learnt most from himself.” To compare this portrait with 
that in the folio edition of the Reliquie Baxteriane is the best possible 
commentary on the great piece of autobiography which Baxter wrote in 
his old age and which Stephen called “‘ the most impressive record in 
our language, if not in any tongue, of the gradual ripening of a powerful 
mind under the culture of incessant study, wide experience and anxious 
self-examination.”’ Baxter, with all his faults, was a man who could 
learn from life, for underneath all his contentiousness there was a solid 
foundation of intellectual courage and clear-sighted humility. 
K. N. BELL. 


The Colonial Background of the American Revolution. By C. M. 
ANDREWS. 1924. 218pp. Yale Univ. Press (Milford). 11s. 6d. 


In this very able book Professor Andrews has set himself to 
explain to his fellow-countrymen the early history of the United 
States of America “in terms of the colonial relationship with Great 
Britain.”’ ‘‘ The time has come,’’ he writes in his Preface, ‘‘ when we 
need not write of our Revolution merely to justify it; when our chief 
aim should be to understand and interpret it ;”’ and he finds the inter- 
pretation, where it should be found, not in any special villainy on the 
part of Great Britain nor in any outstanding excellence on the part 
of the North American colonists, but in successive phases of the 
relations between a particular type of mother country and colonists 
of her own breed, minded, like their mother country, to go their own 
way. The book contains four essays or chapters: (i) The British 
Colonies in America; (ii) The Mother Country and its Colonial Policy ; 
(iii) Conditions leading to the Revolt of the Colonies; and (iv) General 
Reflections. It is almost impertinent to eulogise Professor Andrews’ 
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work, but it should be said that these essays are marked by delight- 
fully lucid writing, based on obviously wide reading, and by great 
fairness of statement. The book should be and, it is to be hoped, 
will be, on both sides of the Atlantic, a standard summary of the 
political and economic conditions and relations out of which came in 
the end the War of American Independence. 

We are reminded once more that England began her colonising 
career ‘‘ without any fixed policy,” and it is excellently phrased that 
“having acquired colonies by accident rather than intention [she] 
seemed wholly unable to prepare for their growing up by any flexible 
method of management and control.” It is pointed out that at the 

inning of British colonisation the only precedent at all tending 
in the direction of colonial self-government was the grant of limited 
powers to manage their own affairs to boroughs and trading companies, 
extended in the case of the Merchant Adventurers of England to a 
group of English citizens having their headquarters beyond the sea; 
and that self-government in and for the colonies was differentiated 
from these earlier grants by the adoption of the principle of repre- 
sentation in the case of the Colonial Assemblies. These Assemblies 
being composed, like the English or British Parliament, of elected 
representatives, it was obviously in the course of nature that, as the 
years went on, they should claim to be equal, not subordinate, to the 
British Parliament. Meanwhile that Parliament was steadily bent 
on aggrandisement and “ would not permit either king on one side 
or colonist on the other to impair in any particular the sovereign 
powers that it was gradually and self-consciously acquiring for itself.” 
Sooner or later, when the colonies felt strong enough and when the 
existing system was, in fact and not merely in theory, sufficiently 
irksome to induce them to make common cause against it, there could 
be but one outcome, a clash of powers and a final decision in favour 
of one side or the other. 

The interesting contrast drawn between French and British treat- 
ment of their respective colonies is reminiscent of what was said on 
the subject by the author, Burke or another, of “ An Account of 
the European Settlements in America,” published during the Seven 
Years’ War, before the tide had turned in favour of Great Britain, 
and written with much appreciation of the strong points of the French. 
If material interests alone were concerned, there was much to be said 
for the centralised despotic control exercised by the French Crown 
over the French plantation colonies. They were generously treated 
in the matter of customs duties and commercial regulations, they 
were protected in every sense, there was no uncertainty as to French 

licy. The colonists and planters had no vestige of self-government, 
ut they had never had it and did not look for it. French paternalism 
was less successful in the case of Canada, but even here the system 
had its advantages in time of war. The English colonies, on the 
contrary, were in no way cosseted by the mother country and were 
greatly hampered by her in commercial matters, but, on the other 
hand, they enjoyed in internal matters a very large measure of 
political freedom. Within wide limits they were expected to take 
care of themselves; of necessity they became instinct with the spirit 
of self-reliance, and their relations to the mother country were un- 
certain and ill defined. It all made for more freedom and less control, 
for what actually took place. 
The Northern colonies, no doubt, held the key of the position. 
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Beyond the others they had a tradition of aloofness; their forefathers 
had come over the sea to be free from metropolitan control, not to 
carry it with them and to widen its compass; and in the circle of 
the old Colonial system they were the most difficult factors. That 
system aimed at an Empire which should be as far as ible a single 
unit, “ a single economic and commercial whole,” all th parts supple- 
menting each other and all the colonies being feeders to the mother 
country. The plantation colonies fitted in admirably, they produced 
what England wanted and could not provide from her own soil; but 
New England to a large extent duplicated British products and “ thus, 
in a sense, all the Northern colonies were competitors and commercial 
rivals of England herself, and through the colonial era British merchants 
are found complaining of the conflicting purposes of the Briton and 
the Northern colonist.” 

Scarcity of coin in these colonies added to the difficulties of the 
trade, and long before the final rupture it was becoming a practical 
impossibility to continue to fetter the economic freedom of “ states 
in the making—self-conscious and self-reliant political communities.” 

Apart from the advantage which accrued to Great Britain from 
her colonial trade, Professor Andrews is at pains to point out how 
valuable in times of war were the direct contributions made by the 
colonies in men and in material, very especially material—timber, 
pitch, hemp and the like—for building and equipping the British 
navy. As regards the manpower of the colonies, it is well to be 
reminded that time and again its value to the Empire was proved, 
even though the service was too often rendered in grudging and un- 
gracious fashion and at a price. That the burden of Empire defence 
was borne by the mother country constituted the strength of her case 
against the colonies, and therefore it must not be forgotten that, on 
the other hand, the colonies had in some sort and to a limited extent 
shared the burden, and that after the occasion when, most of all, 
the people—the New Englanders—freely offered themselves, when 
patriotism and zealous service to the Empire were most conspicuously 
in evidence, in the siege and capture of Louisbourg in 1745, the achieve- 
ment of the colonists was rendered fruitless by the policy of the Home 
Government. 

It is a commonplace that the Seven Years’ War was a direct 
prelude to the War of American Independence, in that it greatly 
increased the public debt of Great Britain, making her statesmen 
look closely into the cost of Empire defence, and, at the same time, 
by taking Canada from France, took from the North American colonies 
the most substantial motive for remaining within the Empire. But, 
as is pointed out by Professor Andrews, the outcome of that war 
in its bearing on the Empire should be expressed in wider terms. 
After the Peace of Paris the government of the home country could 
no longer regard the overseas Empire simply from the commercial 
= of view. The task of ruling now devolved upon those who 

eld the reins of power in Great Britain, and that they were by no 
means too narrow-minded to rule was shown by the passing of the 
Quebec Act. But while ‘the new imperialism” gained ground at 
home, on the other side of the water the old subjects, the North 
American colonists, were less minded than ever to be ruled, they were 
more conscious of their strength and more impatient of restraint, 
and the last state of the Old Empire, from the point of view of cohesion, 
rapidly became worse than the first. 
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Two outstanding characteristics of the British race are, in the 
first place, that citizens of that race are not concerned with abstract 
principles, but with concrete facts, with what is done and is doable 
day by day, and very especially with what affects their pockets; 
and, in the second place, that they always look for precedents in the 
past to guide them in the present. The concrete facts of the case 
after 1763, from the Colonists’ point of view, were that the French 
had been wholly eliminated from North America, that citizenship 
of the Empire was coupled with irritating and injurious restrictions 
on communities now grown up and conscious of being grown up, and 
that there was evidence of a desire to make them pay direct toll to 
the Empire. On the other hand, at this most difficult time, the 
British Government had no precedents to guide them. The British 
Empire was of a wholly different kind from any previous empire, 
and statesmen of ordinary type can hardly be blamed for not having 
been equal to the task of dealing with it. The wonder is not that the 
Old Empire broke up, but, being what it was and the times being 
what they were, that it lasted so long. C. P. Lvoas. 


Le Réle Politique de Marie Antoinette. Par JEANNE ARNAUD-BOUTE- 
Loup. 1924. 376 pp. Paris: Champion. 25 francs. 


Tus is a careful attempt to determine the exact nature and im- 
portance of the political action of Marie Antoinette in the successive 
stages of her career. Abundant material for such an estimate is 
available and Dr. Arnaud-Bouteloup has made full use of it. The 
alliance between France and Austria concluded in 1756, it is well 
known, was always unpopular in France. To strengthen that alliance 
Marie Antoinette was married to the Dauphin in 1770. Although 
a mere child of fourteen, she was expected by her mother the Empress 
to further Austrian interests at the French Court. For this purpose 
she was at first ineffective, and, even when she grew more mature, 
became Queen and gained considerable influence over her husband, 
she was hardly more successful. Following the tradition of his pre- 
decessors, Louis XVI regarded foreign affairs as peculiarly the King’s 
concern and had a definite foreign policy. He was jealous of what 
he considered the rights of his crown. He disliked Choiseul, whom 
Marie Antoinette honoured as the contriver of her marriage, and he 
did not really prize the Austrian alliance. Consequently Marie 
Antoinette achieved little in the field where her mother and brother 
expected her to be most useful. The question of the Bavarian suc- 
cession was decided against the wishes of Joseph II, France making 
no endeavour to avert his disappointment. When Joseph attempted 
to enforce the opening of the Scheldt and, failing that, the cession 
of Maestricht by the Dutch, the French Government, instead of 
actively supporting him, sought only to secure him an easy and 
honourable retreat. The scheme by which the Emperor was to 
exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria it absolutely discouraged. 
And if Louis seemed to sacrifice the Porte, the old ally of France, to 
the ambition of Joseph and Catherine, it was rather the sense of his 
own weakness than the solicitations of his Queen that determined 
his inaction. Thus Dr. Arnaud-Bouteloup’s conclusion is that, in 
the sphere of foreign relations, Marie Antoinette, although she had a 
consistent policy, failed to effect anything. 

In home affairs, on the contrary, Dr. Arnaud-Bouteloup main- 
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tains, Marie Antoinette had no consistent policy but did exert an 
appreciable influence. While for various reasons she soon lost her 
first popularity, she gained more and more power over her husband, 
who in this field had no fixed ideas of his own, and so was more dis- 
— to gratify his consort. She contributed to the dismissal of 

urgot and, when she came to take a more serious view of politics, 
supported Necker in his reforms. She agreed with the King in dis- 
trusting Calonne and she took an active part in his overthrow. She 
strained her credit on behalf of Loménie de Brienne. But, whether 
she used her influence well or ill, partly through her own fault, partly 
through the slanders of unscrupulous enemies, she grew more and 
more unpopular, until, at the meeting of the States General, she was 
almost universally detested. 

The part which Marie Antoinette played during the Revolution 
has been so much discussed that Dr. Arnaud-Bouteloup has little 
new to add. It does not appear that she wished to maintain the 
ancien régime intact. She probably agreed with the Declaration 
made by the King on 23 June 1789, and regarded all concessions 
which went further as extorted by force and therefore invalid. 
It seems clear that she was never convinced by Mirabeau’s arguments 
and never accepted his policy, save in so far as she was willing to 
dissemble and even assist things to become worse in the hope of a 
reaction. Yet she would not admit Mirabeau’s contention that civil 
war was inevitable. Neither would she approve the demand of the 
émigrés for the help of foreign armies, although she wished for a demon- 
stration by the great Powers in support of the King. After the death 
of Mirabeau and the failure of the attempted flight to the frontier, 


she fell back on the — of dissimulation, entering into correspond- 


ence with the leaders of the Feuillants, although she expected nothing 
from them, and basing all her hopes on an “ armed congress ”’ of the 
Powers, which was to be general and disinterested, a doubly impossible 
congress. How little could be hoped from the policy of dissimulation 
was seen when Louis accepted the constitution which he detested and 
his acceptance gave the Powers a new excuse for holding aloof. The 
saya. reached its climax when the King lent himself to the demand 
or war with Austria, while the Queen betrayed the French plan of 
operations. Thus part of the indictment on which Marie Antoinette 
suffered was true, although she might consider herself innocent, as 
she refused to consider the nation apart from the sovereign. 

Dr. Arnaud-Bouteloup maintains so judicial a tone throughout 
that we are surprised to find her apparently believing that the English 
Government promoted anarchy in France. All French parties seem 
to have imagined this at the time, but we did not think that any 
serious person believed it now. 

The volume is disfigured by a number of — , 

. C. Montaavue. 


Report on the Manuscripts of Earl Bathurst, preserved at Cirencester Park. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission.) 1923. xx + 788 pp. 
H. M. Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. 


Wir# one bold bound the Historical Manuscripts Commission has 
landed its calendars well into the nineteenth century, leaving the 
Dropmore series to pursue its leisurely course a long way to the rear; 
and the present venture affords, it is to be hoped, some indication 
that henceforward the papers of our immediate predecessors are no 
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longer to be left in the cold while remoter centuries are diligently 
ransacked. 

Nearly all the documents calendared in the volume before us by 
Mr. F. Bickley are those of the third Earl Bathurst, that exemplary 
statesman pon Tory of the Napoleonic age, whose deeds have remained 
hitherto so unknown to fame that he has been granted but the most 
jejune of entries in the national Dictionary. The importance of the 
collection as a whole is evident, when we consider that he held office 
(apart from less important posts) from 1807 to 1812 as President 
of the Board of Trade (holding in addition the seals of the Foreign 
Department ad interim during the autumn of 1809), and from 1812 
to 1827—throughout Liverpool’s long reign—as Secretary of State for 
War and the Colonies, while in Wellington’s first administration (1828- 
1830) he was Lord President of the Council. Obviously the years 
1812-1815 are the most dramatic, and much will be found bearing on 
the Peninsular campaign and on the Dutch enterprise of the winter of 
1813, but more promising, because less official, are the various accounts 
and discussions of the changes of Ministry and minor political crises in 
which he took part. Besides these, the volume is rich in a number of 
small collections of letters from individual correspondents, who, from 
chance or situation, provide admirable commentaries on this and that 
problem of the day. The notes from Pitt, Liverpool (precise and a 
shade querulous), Wellington and the plausible Canning are inevitably 
miscellaneous, or rather universal, in their range. More characteristic 
are such letters as those of the Hereditary Prince of the Netherlands in 
1814 and 1815, showing him grappling with the military defences of 
his father’s newly enlarged State (an interesting series of a most friendly 
nature), others from General Taylor in Holland, from Castlereagh in 
France, from Castlereagh and from Bathurst’s own son and successor 
at the Congress of Vienna (the latter’s forming an amusing social diary), 
and above all the running commentary of his brother-in-law and 
fellow-minister, the Duke of Richmond, whose absence as Lord Lieu- 
tenant gave him, for all his bigotry regarding Ireland, just that touch of 
detachment in his remarks on the English political stage which is so 
valuable in the contemporary hand. Other sections of general interest 
are the notes, full of anxious quibbles, from Eldon on the legal propriety 
of Napoleon’s detention on St. Helena and the comments, especially 
Lord Sonmede on the Peace of Amiens.’ 

1 As may be expected in such a collection, a number of the documents 
calendared appear to be of an official or quasi-official character. Thus the 
“* Answer to the Tyrolese, 1809”’ (pp. 131-132), is a draft that might well be 
among the Foreign Office’s Austrian papers, summing up, as it does, the reception 
of those obscure patriots, whose numerous applications for support and counten- 
ance are already preserved, Not only is Lord Wellesley’s communication to the 
Admiralty regarding Sir James Saumarez’s policy in the Baltic (pp. 141-145) 
official in phraseology, but its endorsements sve it—and the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies—away. This quitc «part from the mere copies of official 
correspondence (e.g. Culling Smith’s letter and enclosure on Swedish trade, at 
pp. 162-164), which may, on 4 liberal interpretation, be regarded as intended for 

rd Bathurst as a member of the Cabinet. It would have been convenient if 
cross-references to official correspondence could have been inserted, as in the 
simpler case of the Commission’s Report on American Manuscripts in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, but this is indeed a counsel of perfection. At least 
there is none of the glaring examples of the retention of such papers that mar 
the Wellesley and Liverpool collections of the British Museum: or perhaps Mr. 
Bickley, in suppressing registration numbers and so on, has been discreet. After 
all it is a delicate question, what papers a statesman may, or may not, take home 
to tea, and it is not always realised that there is considerable compensation in 
exactly the opposite way, 
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Mr. Bickley’s index survives the average test, though one desiderates 
a more thoroughgoing identification of the foreign names. But it 
would be ungrateful to end on a note of even such minor criticism, and 
we can only conclude by expressing our thanks to the owner of these 
manuscripts and to the reporting commission for so auspicious a 
decision, and to the editor for so happy a consummation of his labours. 
C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


The Triumph of Lord Palmerston: A Study of Public Opinion in 
England before the Crimean War. By B. Kinastzy Martin. 
1924. 259 pp. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


It is always interesting to analyse public opinion and to consider 
by what means and to what extent it is able to make itself effective ; 
and not least when that opinion is inevitably ill-informed, as on all 
questions of foreign policy. As the ordinary Englishman has generally 
shown an insular and notorious indifference towards such matters, 
it is doubly interesting to dissect his emotions on the rare occasions 
when British relations with other countries draw him into an attitude 
of passionate partisanship. To track the springs of emotion is, how- 
ever, difficult, and it is not surprising that Mr. Martin’s first book is 
more interesting than conclusive, and more ingenious than profound. 
Wielding an amusing and pointed pen somewhat self-consciously he 
traces the complicated interaction of the different relevant forces 
during the year of negotiation which preceded the Crimean War; the 
relations between Palmerston and the Cabinet, the influence of both 
on the Press, and of the Press upon its readers, and of its readers upon 
the Press. It is indeed an odd year, standing unique among the great 
crises of the last century. It is generally held as a commonplace that 
the lack of a sense of responsibility among the ministers concerned, 
and the feverish and suspicious haste with which negotiations are 
thrust through to a rupture have been the principal cause of modern 
wars. But here we find a Premier religiously devoted to his responsi- 
bility before God and man, and diplomacy drawing out a drama of 
which each act occupies some months. And yet the result is war. 
Moreover, for nine of those months The Times, whose circulation 


1 Thus Count Marveldt (p. 760) is obviously the Maximilian Graf von Merveldt, 
who was Ambassador to the Court of St. James in 1814 and 1815. Graf 
SedlInitzky, again, the secular President of the Polizei- und Zensurhofstelle, 
is too well known a figure to masquerade on p. 774 under Lord Stewart’s “‘ M. 
Seidilnizky,” while general Steignetesk (p. 778) must be Freiherr von Steigentesch, 
the Austrian soldier-diplomat. Some sunken reefs there are, and wrecks. 
The G. A. Roemer of p. 138 (P. 771) is none other than John Mordaunt Johnson, 
one of whose pseudonyms in his dangerous Continental work it habitually was, 
and he is the unidentified Mr. Johnson of p, 207 (p. 751). The St. Maura of p. 277 
has been identified (p. 773) with San Mauro, Sicily : unconvincingly, even though 
the orthography is a British general’s. This is the Ionian Leucadia, known in 
those days by its Western name. Mr. Horn’s Christian name was Alexander 
15 748), but he had been in reality one Fr. Maurus, a German monk from Ratisbon 
(Fournier, Historische Studien und Skizzen, iii. 84 n., 138 n.; Castl A Corre- 
spondence, ix. 107). General Taylor’s ‘‘ Captain May of the Dutch navy” 
(pp. 242, 760) could have been identified with the J. 8. May (a member of the 
Provisional Government of Amsterdam) of Colenbrander’s Gedenkstukken, where 
a memoir of his actually refers to this meeting with Taylor on 24 November, 
1813, at Harwich (1810-1813/iii, 1644), He is evidently the Job Seaborne May 
of van der Aa and his modern continuators. Rosendaal, France (R. 771), is in 
its way logical, but quite misleading. To come home once more, Wildernesse 
(P- 786) is too well known a seat to be lost to Kent, while Coombe Wood (p. 732) 
should be placed. 
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exceeded five-fold that of its nearest rival, of whom Lord Clarendon 
wrote, “‘ It is a well-known fact that The Times forms or guides or 
reflects—no matter which—the public opinion of England,” constantly 
exerted its influence against war. Nor does it appear that public 
opinion itself demanded war with any certain or insistent voice until 
after “‘ the massacre of Sinope.” When Russia’s refusal of the Vienna 
note seemed probable in August “ there was a great fall of funds and 
the depreciation of every kind of security”; no large public meetings, 
no warlike resolutions occurred until the end of September; even in 
October Gladstone thinks that “the peace party is decidedly the 
stronger.” It is difficult, therefore, to believe that the Cabinet had 
been yielding to external pressure in their dealings with Russia during 
the previous summer. But their action in June in calling the British 
fleet to the entrance of the Dardanelles as a counter to the Russian 
advance into the Principalities already shows a suspicion amounting 
to contingent hostility. Clarendon, it is true, recommended it as 
“the least measure that will satisfy public opinion, and save the 
Government from shame hereafter, if, as I firmly believe, the Russian 
hordes pour into Turkey from every side.” But was he actually 
drawing his justification from any expression of public opinion? Was 
he not rather looking at a picture of what he thought the public would 
expect from any Government which contained Palmerston as a 
member? The big stick had been waved so many times in the past 
twelve years, the happy ending had always followed, and the method 
had received its final consecration in “ Civis Romanus sum.” The 
despatch of the fleet was really the decisive step, as it gave an inevitable 
tone to all the subsequent negotiations; as Mr. Martin acutely remarks, 
Lord Aberdeen then “missed the first opportunity of digging his 
toes in.” It was not public opinion that swept him away, rather his 
idea of what kind of policy would be expected. But it was perfectly 
certain that the public would expect and demand with increasing 
vehemence consistency in a policy whose first act was based on force. 
It was therefore inevitable that the shiftiness of the Russians, and the 
intransigeance of the Turks, inspired and sustained by Stratford de 
Redcliffe, should gradually create a deadlock, which could only be 
solved by a definite withdrawal on either or both sides. But the stamp 
of force impressed upon the first act meant that when public opinion 
was really aroused it would wave the emotional flag of national honour, 
and work itself into that delirium of idealism which regards every war 
on its inception as just, necessary and holy. Thus the old proverb 
seems peculiarly applicable to Aberdeen’s first step. 

Mr. Martin, we repeat, has written a very interesting book, and if 
he has not altogether fulfilled the promise of his sub-title, he has made 
a real contribution to our knowledge of Lord Palmerston’s personality, 
and analysed very clearly the views, connections and circulation of 
the leading newspapers.! 

C, R. CruTtwE.L. 


1 He is a little careless in his “a of proper names, e.g. Brunmow, West- 
morland (passim), Alva (p. 231); isguises Baron von Meyendorff as Dr. 
(p. 38), adds an / to Marshal Mecmons ( p. 218), and has let the following misprints 

pass: “revised ’’ for “ revived ’’ (p. 152, note 4), “‘contrained ”’ for ‘‘ constrained ”’ 
(p. 169), 1792 for 1793 on p. 119, and ‘‘ Dec. 26’ for 24th (p. 201). 
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Outlines of Polish History. By Roman Dysosxr. 1924. 283 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Dysoski has done good service in publishing these 
lectures, delivered in King’s College, London, in 1923 and 1924. He 
is already known in this country by his lectures on Polish literature, 
and as a fluent English scholar and holder of the Chair of English 
Literature in the University of Cracow. The present volume provides 
a suggestive introduction to the problems of Poland from the tenth 
century down to the present day. The first part, nearly two-thirds 
of the book, deals with the Polish state from its rise to its dismember- 
ment (962-1795); the second part with “ Poland’s captivity and 
deliverance.”” The author successfully avoids burdening his pages 
with a massive array of formidable names, and his sketches of the 
economic, social, literary and constitutional aspects of Polish life at 
different periods are illuminating, though they suffer from lack of 
consecutiveness. The history of Poland is apt to be regarc7d as the 
history of a country fit only to be partitioned. This is largely due 
to ignorance and bias, but it is also in part attributable to the work 
of one school of Polish historians themselves. Professor Dyboski 
represents a healthy reaction from the pessimism of the “ Cracow 
school,” and he need not fear accusations of special pleading, e.g. in 
his outline of Poland’s great period under the Jagellon dynasty in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Renaissance and the 
Italian influence in Poland are well sketched: the pages on the 
Reformation might be supplemented by English readers by reference 
to P. Fox, The Reformation in Poland * (John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 1924). 

Professor Dyboski has throughout paid special attention to the 
foreign relations of Poland, but he has been therefore compelled to 
condense overmuch his treatment of some of the factors in Polish life 
at the root of the external manifestations of foreign policy. On the 
other hand, in dealing with the partitions, the policies and actions of 
Russia, Prussia and Austria are not given in sufficient detail to avoid 
misapprehension. The question of the Dissidents is also somewhat 
unsatisfactorily treated, and indeed throughout the Orthodox question 
in the eastern marches of Poland is apt to be shouldered away beneath 
over-emphasis of the Uniats. The nineteenth century is the history 
of the Poles, not of Poland: hence the second part of this volume 
falls mainly into three separate sections, in which Polish life under 
Russia, Prussia and Austria respectively is analysed. There is too 
little on Napoleon, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and the Congress of 
Vienna, but as a whole the second part is very well done and is 
distinctly superior to the first part. The problems of Poland to-day 
are well set out in relation to the national and social questions of the 
nineteenth century and to the war and its consequences. 

Professor Dyboski apologises in his preface for venturing from 
the domain of literature into that of history. It is true that historians 
will find some of his generalisations unsatisfactory and a number of 
details which require correction, but Professor Dyboski has succeeded 
in his object, which is not, properly speaking, the direct object of 

1 This deals almost exclusively with the social and economic aspects of the 
Reformation in Poland. It is based on Polish sources and within its limits is 


a valuable book, but it is badly lacking in background and contains some very 
erratic statements. 
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historians: that object, in his own words, is “ to enable the student 
to form opinions on modern Polish problems” and “ to explain the 
political position, the social conditions, and the national mentality 
of present-day Poland by some account of the history of the country.” 
In conclusion, if a second edition is prepared, may it be suggested 
firstly that the omission of any geographical introduction should be 
rectified, and secondly that the “‘ vivid”’ present and “ quite as,” in the 
sense of “ just as,”’ should not be employed ? B. H. SuMNER. 






SHORT NOTICES. 


Ir is doubtful whether the ‘connection which exists between 
anthropology and history has yet been fully recognised, but an awaken- 
ing interest in prehistory and its counterpart for modern times, 
ethnology, is sufficiently marked to justify a short note on one or two 
recent works which will prove of value to the teacher whose tastes 
lead him towards these border-line subjects. 

An article by the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers aroused the interest of 
many readers of History, and they will be glad to know that in 
Social Organisation (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) the historical approach to 
anthropology is again insisted on, and an analysis of forms of social 
organisation is attempted, which shall apply both to the civilised and 
the primitive community, and which does not ignore the historical 
factor in their growth. Although little more than a sketch of a subject 
which would doubtless have been more adequately treated had the 
author lived to complete his manuscript, this book is of importance both 
to sociologists and historians. The task of preparing the work for the 
press—and this presented many difficulties—has, on the whole, been 
well done by Mr. W. J. Perry, but it must be remembered that the 
views of the latter, as outlined in an appendix to the volume, are on 
certain questions radically opposed to those of Dr. Rivers. This 
difference of view has even led to a doubtful editing of the manuscript 
in one or two passages, for Mr. Perry is inclined to minimise this diver- 
gence. The reader need not, however, fear that in the volume, taken as 
a whole, there has been any distortion of Dr. Rivers’ views. 

Primitive Law, by E. Sidney Hartland (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), is a brief 
survey of the customary law of primitive peoples in its individual, 
constitutional and international aspects. Although the ground covered 
is wide, the author succeeds in giving a popular outline of his subject. 
A companion volume to this is Primitive Labour (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), by L. 
H. Dudley Buxton, whose aim is to give an account of some of the main 
types of primitive labour with a view to estimating the mode of evolu- 
tion of the material side of culture. While his work is mainly of value 
to ethnologists, it has much to interest the economic historian. 

WE have also received 7'he Threshold of the Pacific, by C. E. Fox 
(Kegan Paul, 18s.), and A Year among the Maoris, by Frances del Mar 
(Benn, 18s8.). The former, dealing with the island of San Cristoval 
in the Solomons, is a valuable work, containing further evidence for the 
general view on cultural diffusion put forward by Professor Elliot 
Smith and Dr. Rivers. The latter is a pleasantly written and well 

illustrated but unsystematic account of the Maoris. Both books, 
1 Supra, v. 18; ‘* History and Ethnology.’ [For a full and drastic criticism 
of this, and of later developments of the theory, see Professor J. L. Myres’ paper 


on ** The Historical Method in Ethnology,” 7'he Geographical Teacher, xiii. 9 
(spring, 1925),—Ed, History.] 
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however, are of greater significance for the ethnologist than for the 
historiam. W. E. A. 
STONEHENGE is now the property of the nation, and H.M. Stationery 
Office has published a guide-book (90 pp.) which is a marvellous 
sixpennyworth. It should be widely used in schools, for it is prac- 
tically an “ Historical Revision,” correcting many popular errors 
not only about Stonehenge, but about the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Britain; and several of the numerous plans and drawings by Mr. 
Heywood Summer, F.S.A. (including a flint dagger, a bronze celt, 
and some pottery), would serve admirably for lantern slides or black- 
board illustrations. The author, Mr. Frank Stevens, Curator of the 
Salisbury Museum, after fully describing the monument, discusses 
the questions, “How did they build Stonehenge?” ‘“‘ When was 
Stonehenge erected?” and “ What was Stonehenge?” He shows 
that it “ belongs to an epoch far earlier than any Druidism of which 
record remains,” and concludes with an account (pp. 69-90) of the 
barrows of Salisbury Plain, the objects found therein, and the men 
who made them. E. J. D. 


In Luxor and its Temples (Black, 7s. 6d.) Dr. A. M. Blackman has 
given a current account of Egyptian life in connection with the 
temples of Thebes; this is accurate in history and detail, and diversi- 
fied with frequent quotations of contemporary documents. He has 
rendered it as a living civilisation, with the spirit or motives guiding it, 
thus supplying a useful sketch for readers who do not search for 
sources. The drawings give a fair idea of the temples; but for the 

res, neither the new works of Major Benton Fletcher, nor the old 
blocks of Wilkinson, give the air of Egyptian art. It is unfortunate 
that the popular ideas of the art should have been formed on a series 
of Europeanised traductions, which do not give the strength of the 
originals. Nor do the plates here fit the text in period or — 

F. P. 


Tuer fourth edition, revised, of The Greek Commonwealth : Politics 
and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens (Clarendon Press, 16s.), is in 
essentials a reprint of the third edition (1922), to which Mr. A. E. 
Zimmern has added a new preface, a short appendix (pp. 445-451) 
and an index of Greek words and phrases. As his reason for leaving 
the text and footnotes practically unaltered, the author pleads that 
as the years go on he is carried farther and farther away, not indeed 
from the subject of the book, but from the state of mind in which he 
wrote it. 

Experience in following up criticisms either of my general treatment or of 
special points has convinced me that I shall do the book, and my own earlier 
judgment, an injustice if I tamper with them too freely. On the other hand, it 
would obviously be foolish to ignore the recent literature, and to allow the book 
to become stereotyped and out of date. 

He has therefore determined 
to deal with the recent literature and considerations suggested by it in a separate 
oa. This seems to me the best way of doing justice at once to the writer 
of the book, of whom, to adopt the phrase of an Irish writer, I am the nearest 
living representative, to my own conscience as a scholar, and to the requirements 
of an ever-growing subject. 

But in this Mr. Zimmern is wrong: as a teacher who has used the 
book with his students for the last twelve years, I regret this touching 

jetas towards the author’s earlier self. 1 would assure him that no 
ealthy student has any appetite for appendices : the debased palate 
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of a don is required for the avid consumption of this doubtful fare. 
Even if the text of the book is still to remain sacrosanct, there is yet a 
better way: let Mr. Zimmern recall to his mind the results of recent 
studies on the history of Athens—may I be allowed to refer him, very 
bashfully, to some remarks of mine in History, N.S. viii (April 1923), 
p. 30 ?—and then let him prefix to his next edition a lively criticism of 
his earlier self, not sparing some lusty thwacks for youthful lapses. I 
guarantee that if he pursue this, the better way, students in o owl 
numbers will read and enjoy The Greek Commonwealth. . HH. B. 


Ir is a characteristic symptom of modern freedom of thought 
in Oxford that the Lothian Prize for 1923 should have been awarded 
to a member of the Society of Jesus, Mr. Gerald G. Walsh, for an 
essay on The Emperor Charles IV} (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.). The theme of 
the essay is the Holy Roman Empire as an international institution, 
the secular counterpart of the Papacy, and Charles IV as the unselfish 
promoter of the peace of Europe. It is a counterblast to the German 
school of history, which tends to regard the Empire as essentially 
German, and to condemn the policy of Otto the Great as an initial 
mistake which involved the Germans in an impracticable universal- 
ism. Father Walsh makes out a very good case, though it is difficult 
to avoid treating his work as apologetic. Those who remember the 
history of the intervention of Boniface VIII between England and 
France, and their respective allies, Scotland and Flanders, or the 
unavailing efforts of John XXII and Clement VI (whom Father 
Walsh on one occasion calls “‘ Cardinal Roger,” to the confusion of 
his readers) to keep the ce between Philip VI and Edward III, 
may be less willing than Father Walsh to think highly of the inter- 
national efforts of either the Papacy or the Empire. The essay is 
well, indeed a little too well written, and adorned with a delightful 
facsimile of a portion of the illumination of a copy of the Golden 
Bull preserved at Vienna. C. J. 


PuiuiprE DE CoMMINES, the first volume of whose Mémoires, 
edited by M. J. Calmette (Champion, 15 fr.), has just appeared in the 
series of “‘ Classiques de l’histoire de France au Moyen Age,” served his 
apprenticeship in public affairs at the Court of Burgundy, where he 
was initiated at an early age into the intrigues of war and politics by 
the Ligue du Bien Public and the battle of Montlhéry. On the accession 
of Charles the Bold he rose to high office ; we find him at Calais negotiat- 
ing with the English on behalf of Burgundy during the “‘ mutations ” 
of the Wars of the Roses, and succeeding in making terms with the party 
of Warwick and Henry VI, whilst his master was secretly helping the 
return of Edward IV. He appears in a still more delicate role in the 
episode of Péronne, when Louis XI found himself entrapped by his 
adversary, the Duke of Burgundy; but for his services on this occasion 
it is doubtful if Louis would have extricated himself, even at the cost 
of Liége. A few years later Commines left the Duke of Burgundy, 
“who despised every man’s opinion except his own,” and became 
Counsellor and Chamberlain to Louis XI. From then onwards he 
lived in the intimacy of the French king and played an important 
part in the many schemes by which that monarch extended his influence 
at home and abroad. Commines therefore can speak of the various 
phases of this policy with the authority of an eye-witness, and of one 


1 Incorrectly described in Hisrory, viii. 317, as Charles V. 
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who probably had a wider knowledge of European affairs than any 
other man of his times. 

With the accession of Charles VIII the fortunes of the author 
suffered an eclipse and there is a corresponding break in the Mémoires. 
The second part of the work is devoted to the expedition of Charles 
in Italy, when Commines once again appears in the foreground as 
ambassador at Venice, where he witnessed the formation of the coali- 
tion which brought about the hasty retreat of Charles after the conquest 
of Naples. 

It is not surprising that Commines has little in common with the 
earlier chroniclers with whom he is often classed. As a diplomatist 
his chief interest lay not in battles and sieges but in politics. He 
excels in relating transactions such as those by which Louis, at a cost 
of “ six hundred barrels of wine and a pension,” bought over Edward IV, 
who had landed at Calais to join forces with the Duke of Burgundy 
for the invasion of France. Such chapters are admirable character 
studies, indispensable to the historian of the fifteenth century. 
Incidentally they give us the impression that in the age of Commines 
every man had his price, though all did not give receipts. 

The new edition, which is to be completed in three volumes, makes 
the Mémoires accessible not only to students of the period but also to 
the more general public, for whom the work of Commines has always 
possessed great attraction. In the brief historical commentary the 
reader will find everything necessary for the interpretation of the 
text; the English reader, in particular, will appreciate the notes on 
difficult passages, with the help of which the Mémoires can be read by 
all who possess a knowledge of modern French. F. S. 8. 


The History of the American People (the Macmillan Co., 7s. 6d.), 
by C. A. Beard and W. C. Bagley, is a fully revised edition of the 
work published in 1918. It may best be described as a version for 
junior readers of the History of the United States (the Macmillan Co., 
1921), by C. A. and M. R. Beard, which was a book suitable for senior 
forms and one of the most suggestive introductions, particularly to 
recent American history, for more mature readers. The present work 
shows the same qualities of clear arrangement, careful selection of 
those matters which most interest the present generation, and resolute 
rejection of that which, whatever its traditional importance, is irrele- 
vant to the purpose in hand. If it be granted that text-books are fit 
food for children, this one may be confidently supplied to them. 

H. H. B. 


George III and the American Revolution : the Beginnings (Constable, 
21s.), the latest addition to Mr. F. A. Mumby’s well-known series of 
“History in Contemporary Letters,”’ is sure of a welcome from historians 
no less than from the general public. Itis along step from the sixteenth 
century to the reign of George III; but the method of exposition which 
he wielded so successfully in the earlier period has not failed Mr. 
Mumby in the later. Little fresh material, as he modestly admits, 
has been brought to light; but from the vast mass of eighteenth- 
century correspondence he has succeeded in making a selection which 
throws light upon every aspect of the reign of George III, from the 
accession of the king himself to the Battle of Lexington and the appoint- 
ment of Washington as Commander-in-Chief of the American Army. 

Where controversies are so acute and rooted misapprehensions so 
numerous as is the case throughout the whole period of the American 
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Revolution, the method of “‘ allowing the leading actors in the drama 
to state their case as far as possible in their own words ”’ is of special 
value; but it also throws a special responsibility upon the author, 
upon whose power of impartial selection everything thendepends. Little 
criticism, however, can be directed in this connection against Mr. 
Mumby. His letters are well chosen, and the short paragraphs in 
which we are carried on from one to another never obtrude themselves 
unduly upon our attention, but provide just enough information to 
weld the letters together into a connected whole. In a later volume, 
apparently, he proposes to conclude the story of the American Revolu- 
tion and of contemporary developments at home. To this we look 
forward with much interest. A. B. 


Tue Journal of a Lady of Quality, edited by E. W. and C. McLean 
Andrews (Yale University Press (Milford), 15s.) is the diary of Janet 
Schaw, a much-travelled Scotswoman, in the years 1774-6. The dili- 
gent research of the editors has resulted in few details as to her character 
and history. But it is sufficient that she visited, full of cheerful 
activity and observation, Antigua and St. Christopher’s, North Caro- 
lina, and finally Portugal. We get a picture of the luxurious life of the 
islands, then as yet untouched by the hardships of the American War. 
The “ family dinner” of a planter, we are told, in England “ might 
figure away in a newspaper.” We hear of their pleasant hospitality, 
of their failings. For the aes we are not asked to spare overmuch 
pity; for it is ‘‘ suffering of the human mind ” that causes real misery, 
and from that they are exempt. 

The comments of this traveller are delightfully fresh and candid. 
Her politics and her prejudices are beyond reproach. A “ violent 
American,” a republican from Boston, is “a very silly fellow.” The 
planters of the islands have great gallantry of manners, but she is 
careful to distinguish this from the empty politeness of France, “‘ merely 
words of course.” Her greatest praise she keeps for her own country- 
man, as befits a good Scot. At Carolina there came on board a man so 
agreeable “‘ that though I believed him an American I could not help 
own he had the look of a gentleman”; but she is “‘ predetermined not 
to be pleased with him.’”” When she knows him better, however, she 
finds he is a Scotsman by descent, and her wish to criticise disappears. 
But the Journal has more interest than the mere description of men and 
manners. It throws considerable light on the political strife in North 
Carolina, on the eve of the revolt. The editing is admirable, and the 
notes and appendices make it a valuable source of local information. 
L. P. 


In La premiére mission officielle de la France aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 
Champion, 7 f.), M. W. D’Ormesson deals with the two years, 1778-1779, 
during which Conrad Alexander Gérard acted as French Envoy to the 
United States. The spirit in which the book is written may be gathered 
from the remark in the preface that Gérard’s first Aenatahen recall the 
language of the apostle of the Gentiles: ‘Members one of another.” 
(In fact, throughout these dispatches the rift in the lute is frequently 
apparent.) The volume is characteristically French in its treatment of 
English names. Thus Lord Rochford becomes “ Rochmond,’”’ Wilkes 
“Wickes”; and at least in one place Tory becomes “ Torry.’”’ More 
surprising is it to find Nova Scotia described as an island. In short, 
readers who are familiar with Doniol’s great work or with the books 
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of Dr. Corwin on French Policy and the American Alliance, and of 
Mr. Perkins on France and the American Revolution will not find very 
much in the present volume to add to their knowledge. H. E. E. 


Among recent works on the military conduct of the late war Brig.- 
Gen. F. J. Moberly’s Campaign in Mesopotamia (Stationery Office, 
Vols. I and II, 36s. 6d.) will occupy a high place. These two volumes 
carry the story down to the fall of Kut in March, 1916. The narrative 
is clear and precise ; it is wellillustrated by maps; and it is distinguished 
by candid and moderate judgments. We have been able to detect no 
inclination to make a scapegoat of anybody, and Townshend’s conduct 
is dealt with fairly and impartially mond Based as it is on official 
documents which will not be open to the student for many years, and 
fortified by numerous quotations from them, it seems to us an excellent 
example of official military history, warmly to be recommended to all 
who wish to study the military operations in Mesopotamia in detail. 

H. D. 


It is a little difficult to refrain from smiling at Professor Earle 
W. Dow’s Principles of a Note-System for Historical Studies (New 
York, Century Co., $1-50), they take these things so seriously on the 
other side of the ocean. But, in fact, many students and teachers 
will find this handbook to the use of note- or index-slips of real value, 
both as suggesting the way in which they can serve not only for a 
guide to sources of information and a repository for illustrative quota- 
tions, but in the actual building up of original work. Professor 
Dow is fully alive to the temptations offered by such a system. “ Far 
too many historical articles and books,’ he says, ‘‘ bear witness of 
having been done, as it were, from note to printed page; more or 
less directly, without passing digestively through a human head.” 

Another moral might perhaps be deduced from the specimen 
slips appended to the book, viz. that it is rarely worth while recording 
opinions on historical questions, however necessary it may be to 
note and arrange facts and references. In spite of some defects of 
style, such as ‘‘the poor... of various ilk and degree,” and a 
certain muzziness of exposition, there are plenty of shrewd observa- 
tions in the book. The publishers should note that pp. 64 and 65 
have changed places owing to faulty imposition. C. J. 


THE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research is now so well 
launched that there is no need to do much more than to record the 
publication of two more numbers (Vol. II, No. 6; Vol. III, No. 7: 
Longmans, 2s. each number, annual subscription 5s., post free). 
The former includes a short but amusing and instructive “ note on 
paleography ” by Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, which lays down sound doc- 
trine as to the use of “‘ U ” and “ V ” in the Middle Ages. Mr. H. P. 
Biggar begins a very thorough, though compressed, statement of the 
contents of the ‘‘ Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa,” which are 
always being strengthened by transcripts from European archives, 
both English and French. The other articles are on familiar lines. 
But it is good that the “‘ summaries of theses ”’ give more space to each 
paper analysed, though it would perhaps be desirable that the evidence 
on which, for instance, Miss Muir comes to rather novel conclusions 
as to the reign of Henry IV should be more definitely indicated. 
The ad of a duplicate of the corrections of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, printed on one side only, which may be cut up and put in 
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the relevant volumes, is a real improvement; but it will require many 
generations to correct the Dictionary at the rate of 15 pages per annum ! 
The record of the migrations of Historical MSS. continues of great 
value, though this again cannot be as complete as could be wished. 
Fewer and atl articles is still the goal which this useful Bulletin 
should aim at. 

No. 7, issued in June, marks a new departure in respect to quantity. 
Besides very welcome index, titles and contents to Vols. I and II, there 
are over 70 pages in this part as compared with the 37 pages of No. 2. 
And the addition is the more welcome as the number of articles is not 
increased proportionately to the length. Authors, therefore, have more 
room to move freely, and we get less of the impression of scrappiness 
suggested by its predecessors. In it Mr. Biggar continues his summary 
of the contents of the Ottawa archives. There is a longish article on 
“The Accessibility of the Archives of Austria and Poland,” and a good 
report of the Committee on Editing Modern Historical Documents, 
forming a natural pendant to that of the similar medieval committee 
published in No. 1. It urges the necessity of cataloguing, listing and 
calendaring if the great mass of modern material is ever to be grappled 
with. But rare gifts will be required in the workers if the responsi- 
bility of deciding which class requires which treatment is left wholly 
with them. A specially warm welcome is the due of Professor Willard’s 
“ Brief Guide to the Records Dealing with Taxation of Moveables, 
1290-1350.” Special praise is due to the two writers whose theses are 
summarised, Miss D. Howard and Mr. Pearn, for giving us in each 
case an indication of the sources from which they are working. The 
other items are as usual, and therefore tend somewhat to scrappiness, 
but the “‘ Notes and News” are excellently full. It is perhaps a 
mistake to bring in a new heading ‘‘ Select Documents,” in which three 
short communications, dealing with very different subjects, are com- 
bined within six pages. This is a sure way for securing oblivion for 
documents each of some interest in itself. As they stand they simply 
make the reader dizzy at the abruptness of the transitions. 


‘de Bs 2OCR: 


TE English Historical Review for July 1 (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) contains 
four articles of much interest. Mr. J. G. Edwards deals with one of 
the most puzzling episodes of Richard II’s puzzling reign, the par- 
liamentary committee of 1398. Did Richard tamper with the Rolls 
in order that the Committee’s powers might be extended? A minute 
examination of the relevant documents shows that he did. Did he 
intend the Committee to be a permanent substitute for parliament ? 
Not necessarily ; he may have meant to use it mainly as an instrument 
of vengeance. Mr. E. Hughes’ valuable article on ‘“ The English 
Monopoly of Salt in the Years 1563-71” usefully supplements Prof. 
J. A. Twemlow’s note on Bay Salt in vol. xxxvi of the Review, and 
the many references to salt in J'udor Economic Documents (ed. R. H. 
Tawney and E. Power), especially ii, 254-62. No success attended Cecil’s 
efforts to raise revenue by a government monopoly which should save 
England from reliance on an enemy country for an indispensable 
commodity; but the collapse of continental production, due to pro- 
longed war in France and the Netherlands, led to a notable expansion 
of the salt-making industry in the coal areas round the Tyne and 
Forth and even on the coal-less Yarmouth coast. Miss G. Scott 


1 For list of contents see advertisement in the July number of History. 
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Thomson’s article on “The Bishops of Durham and the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant in the Seventeenth Century ” gives a lively picture of the 
labours and anxieties of palatine bishops responsible for county 
defence. In ‘‘ Warren Hastings and the Assignment of the Carnatic,” 
Professor Dodwell tells a singular story which shows “the utterly 
unmanageable nature of the machine created by the Regulating Act.” 
Mr. Norman Baynes notes the light thrown by the “ Vita 8. Danielis 
Stylitae ” on such incidents as the conspiracy of Ardaburius, the son 
of Aspar, under Leo I and that of Basiliscus under Zeno. An un- 
authorised use of the Great Seal under the Provisional Government of 
1259 is fully described by Mr. R. F. Treharne. Miss H. M. Cam prints 
some important early “ Inquests before ‘ Custodes Pacis’ ” in Essex, 
the dates of which she shows to be 1277 and 1308 respectively. They 
throw light on local efforts to enforce the Statute of Winchester and 
on the gradual development of the activities of the Keepers of the 
Peace. Such names as “ Iohannes Tinctor ” and ‘‘ Matheus le Verier”’ 
should interest local historians, while students of surnames should 
gladly note “‘ Willelmus Squyrel,”’ “‘ Amicia Spillewater ” and “‘ Rogerus 
Jolifboy.” 

The many important reviews include Professor Powicke’s of Studies 
in the History of Medieval Science, by Professor Haskins, and Dr. 
Craster’s of the History of the University of Oxford, Vols. I-II, by Sir 
Charles Mallet ; while Sir Richard Lodge and Mr. Mowat respectively 
deal with two noteworthy works on foreign policy, Professor Vaucher’s 
La Crise du Ministére de Walpole in 1733-4, and Professor Webster’s 
The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-22. Pp. 477-496 of this issue 
of the Review contain the invaluable annual Notices of Periodical 
Publications, in which a Russian section is now a en 


In the new volume of the Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique (Tome xx. 
(1924), 665 pp. + Bibliographie, 340 PP. Univ. of Louvain, 40 francs), 
J. Lebreton completes his study of ‘ désaccord de la foi populaire 
et de la théologie savante dans l’église chrétienne du IIe. siécle ” 
(xix. (1923) pp. 481-506, xx. pp. 5-37); René Draguet in “ Un com- 
mentaire grec arien sur Job” (pp. 38-65) contends that the Greek 
commentary on Job contained in the MSS. Paris, 454, Berol. Phill. 
1406, Vatic. 1518, assigned by Usener to Julian of Halicarnassus is 
really an Arian work of the fourth century. J. Lebon studies at length 
“ La Position de Saint Cyrille de Jérusalem dans les luttes provoquées 
par l’arianisme.” L. Gougaud considers critically “La Priére dite 
de Charlemagne et les piéces apocryphes apparentées ”’ in an important 
paper with valuable bibliographical references. It may not be known 
to some readers of History that the Department of Manuscripts at 
the British Museum possesses a valuable collection of these apocryphal 
Schutzbriefe atiesel on the different fronts in the Great War.' 
Augustin Fliche continues his study of the years which immediately 
followed the death of Gregory VII (cf. L’Election d’Urbain II. Moyen 
dge, 1916, 2me. Série, T. xix.) in “‘ Le Pontificat de Victor III (1086- 
1087).” He concludes that Victor III “ reste un personnage plutét 
effacé, qui fait pale figure entre Grégoire VII et Urbain IT. Souavénement 
a failli étre fatal & l’Figlise, en déchainant une crise intérieure trés 

ve que fort heureusement ses ennemis n’ont pas su ni pu exploiter.” 

hanks to the difficulties in which those enemies were involved, and 


1 Pending the publication of Dr. Priebsch’s long-promised monograph on 
the Letter from Heaven, cf. R. Stiibe: Der Himmelebrief, Tibingen, 1918. 
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thanks to the loyalty of the true Gregorians, the unity of the Church 
was reaffirmed and the work of Gregory preserved. It is well known 
that Dom Leclercq has decided not to include the Council of Trent in 
his French edition of Hefele’s History of the Councils. P. Richard in 
“La Monarchie pontificale jusq’au Concile de Trente”’ outlines the 
method on which that history must be continued. There must be a 
break with the spirit of German nationalism, and there must be a 
more synthetic treatment of the story: the aim must throughout be 
consistently to throw into high relief the true nature of the Church 
with the authority of the Pope as its central point. The History of the 
Councils “‘ se concentrera désormais sur les rapports de la souveraineté 
pontificale avec le reste de l’Eglise enseignante, l’épiscopat dispersé 
ou réuni en conciles.”” There follows a sketch of the development of 
the Pontifical monarchy from its origins down to the sixteenth century. 
This paper is well worth careful study. The Revue continues its 
“ Chronique ’—a very valuable series of reports from the different 
European countries—its comptes rendus and its magnificent biblio- 
graphy, a masterly compilation and an indispensable guide to recent 
work.' N. H. B. 
























































Many readers of History follow the Revue historique, but for the 
benefit of those who do not regularly see that journal it may be well to 
trespass on some of the ground covered by the Annual Bulletins of the 
Association for the years 1923 and 1924, and indicate some of its more 
outstanding contributions during that period. General history is 
represented by a timely reminder of the importance of Eastern 
influences on the West in M. Louis Halphen’s ‘‘ La place de |’ Asie dans 
Vhistoire du monde ”’ (cxlii. 1). There are two long contributions on 
Greek History: ‘‘ Les artisans et leur vie en Gréce ” (cxlii. 14, cxlvi. 
161) in which M. Pierre Waltz continues his study on the working 
population of the towns, and ‘‘ Les derniéres années de |’ Athenien 
Phocion, 322-318 B.c.”’ (cxliv. 161, cxlv. 1), by M. Paul Cloché, a study 
of the Government of Phocion in Athens under the control and pro- 
tection of a Macedonian garrison installed at Munychia, the second 
part of which gives a very interesting sketch of the politician Demades, 
not wholly in agreement with Mr. Ferguson’s portrait of him. 
M. Prosper Alfaric in “‘ Christianisme et Gnosticisme ”’ (cxlv, 42) writes a 
criticism of Dr. Harnack’s view that Gnosticism is the extreme form 
of the Hellenic interpretation of Christianity, and points out in what 
——— the two systems differed fundamentally : he makes no reference 
to Mr. Bevan’s discussion of the subject in Hellenism and Christianity. 
On the Middle Ages, there is a discussion by M. Marc Bloch of a 
Carolingian document, ‘‘ L’Origine et la Date du Capitulare de Villis ” 
(cxliii. 40), which criticises Dopsch’s view that these regulations were 
drawn up in the reign of Louis the Pious, and thinks that the 



















































































. oe reviews of epeeiah interest may be mentioned those of G. Aubourg 
on Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake: The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I. 
Vol. II; of Goldaracena on D. L. Redonet: Hl trabajo manual en las reglas 
mondsticas (Madrid, 1919); of G. Bardy on F. Loofs: Paulus von Samosata 
(Leipzig, 1924); of Ghellinck on C. G. Coulton: Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. I, 
and on C. Borland: Descriptive cree of the Western Medieval MSS. in 
Edinburgh University Library (1916); of R. Michel on the vast publication of 
documents concerning the Council of Trent undertaken in 1894 by the Gérres- 
Gesellschaft; and of A. Pasture, on the third volume (covering the years 1605 to 
1623) of H. Fouqueray’s monumental Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France 
des Origines a la Suppression. 
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traditional attribution to Charlemagne is probably correct; and two 
important contributions by M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis and M. Georges 
Lizerand. The former in his article “‘ Le Déshéritement de Jean 
sans Terre” (cxlvii. 161, continued this year) raises once more 
the problem of John’s condemnation by the Court of France in its 
relation to the murder of Arthur, and concludes that before Arthur 
fell into his hands John had been condemned to the loss of all his 
French fiefs—a rehabilitation of the account given by the chronicler 
of Coggeshall. M. Lizerand points out in his study, “ Philippe le 
Bel et l’Empire au temps de Rodolphe de Habsbourg, 1285-1291 ” 
(cxlii. 161), that there was little continuity between Phili ’s policy 
during the earlier and the later part of his reign: in the early years it 
was not systematically aggressive, as in the days of Flotte, Plaisians 
and Nogaret. There is a lively little picture, fully documented, 
drawn by M. Ed. Maugis of a labour struggle between the owners of 
vineyards, clerical and noble, and their labourers at Sens and Auxerre, 
‘La journée de huit heures, et les vignerons de Sens et d’Auxerre 
devant le Parlement, 1383-1393 ” (cxlv. 203). The seventeenth century 
is well represented. The Abbé Degert’s article, ‘‘ Le Mariage de Gaston 
d’Orléans et de Marguerite de Lorraine ” (cxlii. 161, cxliv. 1) studies the 
effects of this alliance, and especially of the attempts to stop it, upon 
the policy of Louis XIII and Richelieu; M. Ch. Filliétre gives a most 
interesting account of Gabriel Gerberon, the formidable adversary of 
the Jesuits (1628-1711), in his ‘“‘ Gerberon, bénédictine janséniste du 
XVII Siécle ”’ (cxlvi. 1); and two contributions deal respectively with 
the organisation and methods of Louis XIV’s diplomacy and with his 
relations with Holland and Austria in 1692-4: “ L’Organization du 
Travail diplomatique en France de 1667-1670” (cxlvi. 205) by M. C. G. 
Picavet, and ‘‘ Le Secret de l’Empereur, 1692-1694,” by M. Ed. Rott 
(cxlvii. 1). M. Henri Sée in ‘‘ Les origines de l'industrie capitaliste en 
France ”’ (cxliv. 187), somewhat critical, though duly appreciative, of 
M. Hauser’s L’origine du capitalisme moderne en France, traces the 
beginnings of the industrial revolution (in the English sense of the word) 
in France to the end of the ancien régime. On the revolution there is 
a long study by Fr. Braesch on the petitions of the Champs-de-Mars 
in 1792, “‘ Les petitions du Champs-du-Mars, 15, 16, 17 juillet, 1792 ” 
(cxlii. 192, cxliii. 1, 181), in which he analyses their contents with 
care and skill ;! M. Emile Gabiry in ‘‘Les patriotes refugiés de la Vendée ” 
(cxlvii. 20) discusses the terror and the exodus of March 1793; and 
M. Marion has a note on “ Les fugitives Alsaciens sous la Révolution ” 
(cxlii. 210). Commandant Weil prints (cxliv. 58) two unpublished 
letters of the Chevalier de Gentz to Louis XVIII (1805). On the 
diplomatic history of the nineteenth century the study of M. Paul 
Matter, the biographer of Cavour, ‘‘ Cavour et la Guerre de Crimée ” 
(cxlv. 161), is an account of the negotiations which led to the entry 
of Piedmont into the Anglo-French alliance. A special feature of the 
Revue is its bulletins of historical literature written by specialists on 
their own periods: one might select especially those on the history 
of Latin America (cxlii. 54) and on Italy (cxliv. 67, cxliv. 201). Among 
the many excellent reviews one might select: M. F. Juon de Longrais 
on Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s Historical Jurisprudence, Vol. I (cxlii. 79- 
86); M. E. Jordan on the important study of M. G. Mollat, La collation 

1 One observation on the signatures may be noted: “‘ La signature du Pére 


Duchéne a un aspect particulier trés remarquable; on dirait un insect maigre et 
hargneux,”’ 
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des bénéfices ecclésiastiques sous les papes d’Avignon (cxlii. 91); 
M. Henri Sée on M. Eugéne Schkaff’s La question agraire en Russie 
(cxlvi. 96); and M. Alfaric on M. Paul Monceaux’s Histoire littéraire 
de Afrique chrétienne (cxlvi. 253). E. F. J. 


We have also received A Forgotten Empire, by Robert Sewell 
(George Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.), a welcome reprint without alteration 
of the standard history of Vijayanagar (first published in 1900), 
which has long been difficult to procure; The Making of Modern India, 
by Nicol Macnicol (Milford, 7s. 6d.), a series of sketches, several of 
which have ap in missionary periodicals and elsewhere, designed 
to show that the solution of the Indian problem depends on the con- 
version of India to Christianity; a cheap reprint of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
Short History of the World (Labour Publishing Co., 2s. 6d.) in 270 pp. 
of very small type; Roman Private Life and its Survivals, by W. B. 
McDaniel, a pleasant and useful little book in the series ‘“‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome” (Harrap, 5s. each), which, however, would have 
been much improved by some plans and other illustrations; Sappho 
and her Influence, by D. M. Robinson, in the same series; Jterum, or a 
further discussion of the Roman Fate (Camb. Univ. Press, 2s. 6d.), by 
W. E. Heitland; European History, Part III, Modern Times (Heath, 
6s.), by Hutton Webster, revised by A. C. W. Edwards; Historical 
Songs and Ballads (Harrap, 3s. 6d.), by Dorothy M. Stuart (“ D. M. S.,” 
of Punch); The Genesis and Birth of the Federal Constitution (the Mac- 
millan Co., 11s8.), a collection of addresses and papers given at the 
Marshall-Wythe School of Government and Citizenship, edited by 
J. A.C. Chandler; La Franc-magonnerie belge sous le régime autrichien 
(Univ. of Louvain), by P. Bertrand van der Schelden; Czecho-Slovakia, 
(Macmillan N.Y., 9s.), by Josef Gruber; the sixth (revised) edition of 
Professor Medley’s well-known English Constitutional History (Black- 
well, 21s.); The Conduct of Foreign Relations under Modern Democratic 
Conditions (Yale Univ. Press, 10s. 6d.), by De Witt C. Poole; Social 
Problems and Social Policy (Ginn, 218.), by James Ford; The Grammar 
of Power (Labour Publishing Co., 5s.), by G. W. Thomson; J'he World's 

ndustrial Parliament (Allen, 2s.), by E. M. Oliver; Representative 
Government and a Parliament of Industry (Fabian Society, 7s. 6d.), by 
Herman Finer; The Neuroses of the Nations (Allen, 16s.), by Caroline 
E. Playne; The Murder of Sarajevo (British Institute of International 
Affairs, ls.), a translation of an important article by M. Ljuba 
Jovanovit; How to Summarize (Black, 3s. 6d.), a students’ Manual of 
Précis-writing, by Hubert Watson; Lundy ; its History and Natural 
History (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), an interesting compilation by Lewis 
R. W. Loyd; and The Unhurrying Chase (Constable, 7s. 6d.), a novel 
of medieval France (12th century), by H. F. M. Prescott. We ure 
we to see that Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s well-illustrated Catalogue 
of Manuscripts and Other Objects in the Museum of the Public Record 

ffice (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.), has reached its eleventh edition. 


1 “ L’impression qui se dégage du livre de M. Mollat c’est que la réforme 
de l’Eglise était fort peu interessée dans la question. Que les evéques fussent 
no par les chapitres, par le roi, ou par le Saint-Siége . . . la valeur morale 
en était toujours fort inégale, et il n’en pouvait étre autrement, tant que rien 
n’était organisé pour le selection et la formation du clergé.” 
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*Tue New Past: Essays on the De- 
velopment of Civilization. Ed. E. H. 
CaRTER. Viii+183 pp. Blackwell. 5s. 

*MOVEMENTS IN EvuROPEAN History. 
By D. H. Lawrence. xiv+354 pp. 
Milford. 88. 6d. (p. 445.) 

THe GREEKS IN Spain. By Rhys 
Carpenter. viii+180 pp. Longmans. 
7a. 6d. (p. 508.) 

MEDICINE: an Historical Outline. 
By M. G. Seelig. xviii+207 pp. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins. 
London : Bailliére and Tindall. 11s. 6d. 
(p. 386.) 

A Suort History OF THE BUILDING 
Crarts. By M. 8. Briggs. xv+296 
pp. Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. (p. 
540.) 

History OF MATHEMATICS IN 
Europe. By J. W.N. Sullivan. 109 
pp. Milford. 2s. 6d. (p. 450.) 

THE RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE 
or Isrart. By Rudolf Kittel. 
Authorized Translation by R. Micklem. 
229 pp. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

ANTECEDENTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
C. P. G. Rose. x+252 pp. Williams 
and Norgate. 165s. 

JEWISH SECTS AND PARTIES IN THE 
Time or Jesus. By J. W. Lightley. 
viii+416 pp. Epworth Press. 8s. 6d. 

Pavut or Tarsus. By T. R. Glover. 
xi+256 pp. Student Christian Move- 
ment. 9s. (p. 528.) 

THe Cuurcn’s Dest TO HERETICS. 
By Rufus M. Jones. 256 pp. James 
Clarke. 68. (p. 516.) 

*CHRISTIAN MonastTIcisM. By Ian C. 
Hannah, 270 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
108. 6d. (p. 494.) 

*NoTEs ON EvrRopEAN History. By 
William Edwards. Vol.I. The Break- 
up of the Roman Empire to 1494. 
xli+633 pp. Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. 

*HisTory OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 
By Charles Diehl. Trans. by G. B. Ives. 
ix-+199 pp. Princeton Univ. Press. 
(Milford.) lls. 6d. (p. 463.) 

*TAUSEND JAHRE DrvuTSCHER GEs- 
CHICHTE UND DruTSCHER KULTUR AM 
Rue. Edited by Aloys Schulte. 
(Dusseldorf : Schwann, M, 12). (p. 517.) 

*MEDIEVAL CITIES. B Henri 
Pirenne, 249 
pp. Princeton Univ. Press. Iford.) 

ls, 6d. 


Trans, F. D. Hala. 


A History or ENGLanp, By Hilaire 
Belloc. Vol. Fabian England; 
Catholic England; The Dark Ages, 
B.C. 55 to a.pv, 1066. xii+373 pp. 
Methuen, 15s. (pp. 490, 509.) 

A Sort History or MEpIEVAL 
Enatanp. By A. Gordon Smith, 
451 pp. Burns and Oates, 6s, 


Tue Laws or THE Kings or Enc- 
LAND FROM EpmunD To Hewry I. 
Ed. and Trans. A. ‘J. Robertson. 
xiii+426 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
258. (p. 516.) 

*A Suort History or IRELAND. By 
Constantia Maxwell. vi+155 pp. 
Dublin: Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. 

THe GEOGRAPHICAL LORE OF THE 
Time or THE CrusaDEs. By J. K. 
Wright. xxi+563 pp. New York: 
American Geographical Soc. (p. 505.) 

Tae Heart or THE Mippie East. 
(A History of Mesopotamia.) By R. 
Coke. 320 pp. ornton Butter- 
worth. 188. (p. 438.) 

La Vie EN France av Moyen AGE, 
DE LA FIN pu XII® av MILIEU DU 
XIV Siécxz, D’aprks LES MORALISTES 
pu Temps. Par Ch. V. Langlois. 
Hachette. 30f. (p. 453.) 

*Lir—E ry Meprevan France. By 
Joan Evans. 234 pp. Milford. 165s. 
(p. 453.) 

*TuHe DomrnicaN ORDER IN ENG- 
LAND. By Beryl E.R. Fermoy. xvi+ 
160 pp. 8.P.C.K. 62. 

YeEar-Booxs or Epwarp II. Vol. 
XVII, 1314-1315. Ed. by W. C. 
Bolland. xlvii+440 pp.+ 221-279 pp. 
Selden Soc. 52s. 6d. (p. 423.) 

Der ScuwarzE Top: Erve Kronrk 
DER Pest. Edited by Johannes Nohl. 
Potsdam: Gustav Kiepenheuer. (p. 
464.) 

*CALENDAR OF CLOSE’ ROoLIS: 
Richard II. Vol. V., 1392-1396. 
vi+816 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
55s. 


*PREJUDICE AND PROMISE IN 
FirTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. The 
Ford Lectures, 1923-4. By C. L. 
Kingsford. vii+216 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 15s. (p. 443.) 

JEANNE vD’Arc. Par Joseph Delteil. 
(Les Cahiers Verts). Grasset. 9f. 
(p. 396.) 

Tue Story OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
since Bible Times. By J. M. Myers. 
Vol. III. xvi+184 pp. Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. 

An EPpisopE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
Reticious FREEDOM : the Sectaries of 
Nuremberg, 1524-1528. By A. P. 
Evans, xi+235 pp. Columbia Univ. 
Press, (Milford.) 128. 6d. 

*Tue REFORMATION IN NORTHERN 
Enoianp: Six Lectures. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 192 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
Te. 6d. (p. 540.) 

*THomas CARTWRIGHT AND Etiza- 
BETHAN PuRITANISM, 1535-1603. By 
A. F, Scott Pearson. xvi+511 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 258. (p. 410.) 
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Rom, Erve Mincuner PILGERFAHRT 

mm JUBELJAHR, 1575. ae 
von Dr. Jakob Rebus, Hofprediger zu 
Miinchen ; herausg. v. Dr. arl Schott- 
enloher. "Munich : Mianchner Drucke. 
M10. (p. 509.) 

REGistTO DE FREGUESIA DA sk 
( i Parochiaes de Lisboa). Ed. 
by r Prestage and Pedro D’Aze- 
vedo. Coimbra: Imprensa da Uni- 
versidade. (p. 398.) 

S.aEects-KROnikER, 1500-1800. By 
Fr. Grénvold. Oslo: Jacob Dybwads 
forlag. (p. 478.) 

Tue Basques AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By P. 8S. Ormond. Frome: Butler 
and Tanner. (p. 528.) 

Joun Ocrivre. An Account of his 
Life, with Documents. By William 
Brown. Translation of the Process of 
Beatification of 1628 and 1629 by P. 
McGlynn. viii+310 pp. Burns and 
Oates. 7s. 6d. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626). By 
Israel Levine. (Roadmaker Series.) 
191 pp. Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. 
*TRavEL «Is ENGLAND IN a 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Parkes. xvi+354 pp. Milford. 21s. 
(p. 413.) 

Lez Martcuat pE BAssOMPIERRE. 
Par Paul M. Bondois. Paris: A. 
Michel. 20f. (p. 542.) 

*SIDELIGHTS ON THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
War. By H. G. R. Reade. 3 vols., 
liv + 574 + lii + 618 + Ixxi + 686 pp. 

mn Paul. 458. (p. 426.) 

HE SHORT JOURNAL AND ITINERARY 
JouRNALS OF GEORGE Fox. Ed. Nor- 
man Penney. xxxvi+403 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 15s. (p. 457.) 

Tse Temrpte Memoirs: an account 
of this historic family. By Col. J. A. 
Temple and H. M. Temple. 206 pp. 
Witherby. 31s. 6d. 

Tue GopraTHer or DowniInc- 
Srreet: Sir George Downing, 1623- 
1684. By John ford. 318 pp. 
R. Cobden Sanderson. 15s. (p. 409.) 

Earty Science ry Oxrorp. By 

. T. Gunther. Vol. IV.: The 
Philosophical Society. viii+-259 pp. 
Oxford: subscribers only. (p. 415.) 

Tae Hisrorican Founpations oF 
THE Law RevatinGc TO TRADE-MARKS. 
By Frank I. Schechter. xxviii+211 
PP. Columbia Univ. Press. $6. (p. 
418.) 

*A Hirisipe View or InpusTrRiat 


History : Industrial Evolution in the 
Pennine Highlands. By A. Newell, 
vii+281 pp. Todmo Author, 


5, Pickles Building, Longfield-road, 
Be. 

*JOURNAL OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
ror TrRapE anp PianTaTions: Feb. 
1708-1709 to March, 1714-1715. v4- 
680 pp. 42s. March, 1714-1715, to 
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Oct., 1718. 488 pp. 32s. 6d. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 

British Licut INFANTRY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. An _intro- 
duction to “‘ Sir John Moore’s 8 m 
of Training.” By Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 


255 pp. Hutchinson. 108, 6d. (p. 
527.) 

THe Later Non-Jurors. By 
Henry Broxap. xxiii+360 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 21s. (p. 504.) 
*RoBERT WALPOLE ET LA Poumqus 


DE Frevury. 25f. La CrRIsE bu 
MinisttrRE Wapote 7f. By Paul 


Vaucher. Plon. (p. 439.) 
WimuAMm Avcustus, DUKE oF 
CumMBERLAND. By Evan Charteris. 


vii+334 pp. Hutchinson. 2ls. (p. 
391.) 

La Vie D’cun DILETTANTE : HORACE 
Wa.pore (1717-1797). Essai de Bio- 
— — ique et littéraire. 


‘ar Paul Yvon Presses Universi- 
taires de France. (Milford.) 21s. 
(p. 495.) 

Stxpv. By J. Abbott. 106 pp. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 


*A History oF THE MARATHA 
PreorteE. By C. A. Kincaid and Rao 
Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. Vol. III. 
From the death of Shahu to the end of 
the Chitpavan Epic. xii+254 pp. 
Milford. 108. 6d. (p. 526.) 
CATALOGUE DES aie DES 
ANCIENNES ARCHIVES DE L’INDE 
FRANGAISE. Tome II. Ponpicutry, 
1789-1815. Par Edmond Gaudart. 
Pondichéry; Société de l’Histoire de 
l’Inde frangaise. 20f. (p. 514.) 
*Factors IN AMERICAN History. 
By A. F. Pollard. 327 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 8s. 6d. (p. 527.) 
PRESIDENT WITHERSPOON. By V. L. 


Collins. 2 vols. xi+237+280 pp. 
Princeton Univ. Press. (Milford.) 35s. 
(p. 488.) 


Tae DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE, 
1800-1850. By N.8. Buck. xii+190 
oo Yale Univ. Press, (Milford). 


eeneees or 1812. By J. W. 
Pratt. 309pp. Macmillan Co. 8s. 6d. 
(p. 439.) 

SociaL STRUGGLES AND THOUGHT, 
1750-1860. By M. Beer. Trans. by 
H. J. Stenning, revised by the Author. 
218 pp. Leonard Parsons. 68. (p. 
538.) 

Tue Inrropvuction or ADAM arn 
Doctrines into Germany. By C. W 
Hasek, 155 Columbia Univ. 
Press, (P.8. tng.) 

From ADAM Any To Parr 
Snowpen: A History of Free Trade 
in Great Britain. By F. W. Hirst. 
88 pp. Fisher Unwin, 2s, 6d. (p. 
488.) 
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Tue Lire or Tomas Hotcrort: 
by himself, continued to his death, 
from his papers, by William Hazlitt. 
Newly edited by Elbridge Colby. Two 
vols., Ixii+319+-vii+346 pp. Con- 
stable. 428. (p. 531.) 

La Vera Isrorta DEI Tre Corort. 
By Alfredo Panzini. Mondadori. 
Ciresiove and Hanson). 9ire. (p. 422.) 

NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. By 
Walter Geer. xxi+395 pp. Bren- 
tano’s. 30s. (p. 444.) 

La R&GNE D’ALEXANDRE IE®.; Tome 
III. La faillite d’un régime et le 

remier assaut révolutionnaire. By 

Waliszewski. Plon Nourrit, (p. 

455.) 

THE JOURNAL OF WILLIAM 
LockerBy, Trader in the Fijian 
Islands, 1808-1809. Ed. by Sir 
Everard Im Thurn, and L. C. Wharton. 
cxi+256 pp. Hakluyt Soc. (p. 473.) 

Mary Hamiron, afterwards Mrs. 
John Dickenson: Letters and Diaries, 
1756-1816. Ed. by E. and F. Anson. 
xi+342 pp. Murray. 16s. (p. 377.) 

THe JOURNAL OF CLARISSA TRANT, 
1800-1832. Ed. by C. G. Luard. 
xxxi+335 pp. John Lane. 18s. (p. 
461.) 

RicHARD MartTIN (1754-1834). By 
Wellesley Pain. (The Roadmaker 
Series.) 188 pp. Leonard Parsons. 
4s. 6d. 

JAMES Wart (1736-1819). By T. H. 
Marshall. (Roadmaker Series.) 192 
Pp. Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

THEN AND Now. Economic 
Problems a Hundred Years Ago. By 
Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. xii+177 pp. 
Milford. 5a. 

*Tue Foreign Poticy or CANNING, 
1822-1827. By Harold Temperley. 
xxiv+636 pp. Bell. 258. (p. 389.) 

CARLYLE ON CROMWELL AND OTHERS 
(1837-48). By D. A. Wilson. xi+ 
421 pp. Kegan Paul. 15s. (p. 477.) 

NATHANIEL Wooparp. By Sir J. 
Otter. ix+336pp. JohnLane. lbs. 
(p. 458.) 

Franz Josepnu I, in seinen Briefen. 
Edited by Dr. Otto Ernst, Vienna: 
Rikola Verlag. 25 Austrian schillings. 
(p. 392.) 

*GreaT BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN 
Civir War. By E. D. Adams, Two 
Vols. xi+307-+vii+340 pp. Long- 
mans. 308. (p. 487.) 

*A Snort History or New ZEALAND. 

J. B. Condliffe, xvi+239 pp. 
Christchurch, N,.Z,: Isitt. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 28. 9d. 

HisToricaL Records OF AUSTRALIA, 
Series I: Governors’ Dispatches, 
Vol. XXIII, 1843-1844. xviii-+ 937 
pp. Library Committee of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, 
*AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
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DEVELOPMENT. By Edward Sweet- 
man. Introd. by Prof. E. Scott. 
xxxi+453 pp. Melbourne: Mac- 
millan Co. 25a. 

British GOVERNMENT IN INDIA: 
the Viceroys and Government House. 
By the Marquis Curzon of Kedleston. 
Two vols. xix+259+x+268 pp. 
Cassell. 638. (p. 407.) 

*A SKETCH OF THE HIsToRY OF 
Inp1a: 1858 to 1918. By Henry 
Dodwell. xi+326 pp. Longmans. 
6s. (p. 455.) 

Tue Inpustrian EvoLurion oF 
Inp1a IN Recent Tres. By D. R. 
Gapom, xix+242 pp. Milford. 
78. 6d. 

*Inp1a as I Knew rr, 1885-1925. 
By Sir Michael O’Dwyer. xi+453 pp. 
Constable. 188. (p. 377.) 

PARNELL. By Ri. John Ervine. 
341 pp. Benn. 12s. 6d. (p. 441.) 

THE ConcEstep Districts Boarp 
FOR IRELAND, 1891 to 1923. By W.L. 
Micks. 276 pp. Dublin: Eason. 
15s. 

A Memorr or Lorp Batrour oF 
BurieicH, K.T. By Lady Frances 
Balfour. xi+216 pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. (p. 376.) 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND 
Henry Casor Lopes, 1884-1918. 
Two vols. vi+546+573 pp. Serib- 
ners. 428. (p. 375.) 

Nicertan Days (from 1906). By 
A. C. G. Hastrnes. 255 pp. John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. (p. 375.) 

Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL Law. By J. W. Garner. 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1922.) xiii+- 
840 pp. Calcutta University. (Long- 
mans.) 30s. 

Diz Fiurune pes KRONPRINZEN 
RvurpPRECHT VON BAYERN AUF DEM 
LINKEN DEUTSCHEN HEERESFLUGEL BIS 
zuR ScHuLacut IN LOTHRINGEN IN 
Avueust, 1914. Von Krafft v. Dell- 
mensingen, General der Artillerie. 
Berlin: Mittler. M2. (p. 526.) 

RusstaNnD IM WELTKRIEG, 1914- 
1915. By J. Daniloff, General-quartier- 
meister der Kaiserlichen russichen 
Feldarmee. Jena: Biedermann. M20. 
(p. 390.) 

Der Kriec zur See, 1914-1918. 
Nord-see, Bd. 5. By Kapitan Groos. 
Herausg. vom Marine Archiv. Berlin : 
Mittler. (p. 438.) 

La Rugs sur VeRpDuN, 1915-1916. 
BaTAILLE DE LA Somme. Par le 
Genéral Palat. Berger-Levrault. 25/. 
and 20f/. respectively. (pp. 416, 509.) 

La Guerra Irato-AustTriaca 1915- 
1918, B Amedeo Tosti. Milan : 
Edizioni ‘* Alpes.” 30 lire. (p. 533.) 

La BaTamte ovES FLANDERS 
D’APRRS LE JOURNAL DE MARCHE ET 
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LES ARCHIVES DE LA IVE ArRmMi&E 
ALLEMANDE (9-30 Avrizt, 1918). 
Documents secrets pris 4 l’ennemi. 
Traduction. Par R. Tournés et H. 
Berthemet. Charles-Lavauzelle. 20f. 
(p. 471.) 

Diz UMSCHICHTUNG DER EUROPAIS- 
CHEN VERMOGEN. Von Richard 
Lewinsohn (Morus). Berlin: S&S. 
Fischer Verlag. (p. 432.) 

*Tue WorRLD AFTER THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 91 pp. 5s. SuRVEY 
or INTERNATIONAL AFFaIRS, 1920- 
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A History or Breprorp ScHOOL. 
By John Sargeaunt. Ed. by Ernest 
Hockliffe. xii+260 pp. Fisher Un- 
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